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OLD NIXY. 


When the Harlow family moved from New 
England to the West, fifty years ago, the prairie 
on which they located was, to use a common 
expression, ‘‘alive with snakes’’—not harmless 
little garter snakes, grass snakes and water 
snakes, but hideous, angry rattlesnakes, rebelliou¢ 
and hostile because of the invasion of their 
domain by the settlers. 

Luckily for Mrs. Hariow, she was not afraid of | 
snakes of any kind. Nevertheless she exercised | 


proper caution because she lived miles from the | 


nearest town, and there was no doctor. 

Nearly every family kept a big jug of whiskey 
in the house as the best antidote then known for 
the poison of a rattlesnake. 

The snakes were so numerous around the) 
Harlow house that Mrs. Harlow did not dare | 
allow her baby girl of two years and her little 
boy of four to play out in the dooryard unless 
she could be out with them to guard against the 
sudden approach of a rattler. 

It was a common thing for women to keep a 
stout stick close at hand when about their work, 
and Mrs. Harlow never went out to the corn-field 
for roasting ears, or into the garden for vegetables 
without her fsnake club” in her hand. 

One hot July day a family party, movers, came 
along on their way back to the East. 

“Them as wants to live out here an’ redeem 
this country from the wilderness, can do it,” said 
the man of the party. “But I’ve had all of the | 
redeeming-of-the-country business I want when it 
comes to redeeming it from the rattlesnakes. I’ve 
been bit twice, an’ my wife’s nerves have about 
given out through nothing on earth but her 
mortal terror of rattlers. Ketch me livin’ in a 
country whar ye can't plow a furrow without 
turnin’ up a rattler an” havin’ it pitch into ye!” 

The man and his wife had with them an 
immense gray cat, and the man had much to say 
about the cat’s power and valor as a rattlesnake- 
fighter. 

**He’s a terror to a rattlesnake,”’ said the man. 
“I couldn't begin to tell ye how many,.o’ the 
varmints he’s shook the life out of. He hates ’em 
wuss'n pizen.”’ 

Mrs. Harlow fed and petted the cat and for that 
reason, perhaps, the cat appeared at her door 
several hours after the movers had gone on their 
way. They did not come back for him, and he 
settled down at the Harlows, where he received 
better food and treatment than he had apparently 
been receiving in the past. 

Three days after the cat's return Mrs. Harlow 
took Jamie, her little boy, and went out to the 
corn-field to get some corn for dinner, leaving her 
baby, Helen, asleep on some quilts spread on the 
floor. Mrs. Harlow was gone but a few minutes. 
When she returned she passed through her 
kitchen to the door connecting it with the front 
room to see if little Helen still slept. 

The little girl was just opening her blue eyes 
and there, gliding across the floor toward her, was 
an immense rattler that had come in at the open 
front door. 

The moment the snake saw Mrs. Harlow it 
sounded its rattle and coiled itself for a fight 
within three or four feet of the baby. 

Mrs. Harlow’s snake club was outside on a 
little porch over the kitchen door and she dared 
not move, for she feared that if she did the snake 
would attack the baby. She knew, too, that if 
the baby moved the snake would strike. So she 
said in a low, soothing tone: 

‘Lie still, baby; lie still.” 

Fearless as Mrs. Harlow was, she was helpless 
in her present situation, and the thought of her 
helplessness and of her baby’s imminent peril 
filled her with terror. 

The snake was between Mrs. Harlow and the 
“baby, and to rescue the child without one or both 
of them being bitten, seemed impossible. Buta 
rescuer appeared from an unexpected quarter. 

There came suddenly and silently to the open 
door old Nixy, the cat. His velvet paws gave 
no warning of his approach, and the snake, with 
its beady eyes fixed on Mrs. Harlow, could not 
see Nixy. Nixy saw the snake, however, and 
the moment he did so his yellow eyes gleamed 
with a baleful light; he crouched low like a young 
tiger ready for a spring, and with a snarl of rage 
he cleared the open space between him and the 
snake and caught the neck of the reptile between 
his sharp, white teeth. 

“And I never did see anything get such a 
shaking,’’ Mrs. Harlow said when she told me 
the story afterward. “I thought Nixy would 
shake the snake to shreds. He growled and 
snarled frightfully all the time, and when he 
finally let go of the reptile it was the limpest, | 
deadest snake you ever saw. And that was only | 
the beginning of Nixy’s snake battles at our 
house. I couldn't tell you how many he killed 
that summer, but a good deal more than enough 
to pay for his keep. Indeed, he paid for that as 


long as he lived by saving my baby that day. 
I got so after awhile that I'd feel perfectly safe 
| about the children if Nixy was oat in the yard 
with them, and he was as gentle with them as he 
was cross with snakes.” J. L. Harzour. 
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VOCATIVE. 


One interesting and very antique feature of the 
Corsican method of speaking is that of constantly 
using the word “O.”" A Corsican mother 
| calling to her boy cannot content herself with a 
simple ‘Peter,’ says the author of “Studies in 
Corsica.’”’ She calls, instead, “‘O Peter, come 
here this instant! O Paul, come and have thy 
dinner!” 


“Good morning, O Joseph!”’’ one friend will 
| say to another, and the reply may be, ‘“‘How art 
thou, O Anthony ?” 

The tourist himself, walking along the road, is 
hailed with : 

“O friend, what is the time ?’’ or, ““O man, how 
far to A? 

Dogs, horses, goats and swine are spoken to in 
a similarly precise manner. 

‘Come here, O Fido!” 

“Go on, O Mufru!” 

So ingrained is this habit, that even the educa- 
ted are unable to drop it when speaking in 
| French, and to other than natives, for they will 
| address an Englishman as “O monsieur Smit!’’ 
| summon the waiter with an “O argon | !”” or 
| complain to the cook with an “O chef! 
| ‘The old-time ae ge pene by this 
usage are heightened by the modes of address 
and greeting. The Corsican rustic will seldom 

88 a stranger without a ting, and especially 
fn the wilder —_ of the island, rarely quit him 
without a good wish. 

The variations of the mode of addressing 
strangers are almost infinite, depending on the 
quality of the persons indicated. An old man is 
called, *‘O uncle!" and a young man, ‘‘O son!” 
An evident villager in the neighborhood of his 
village will be brought to stand with an “O 
paesanu!”’ and a shepherd or shepherdess with 
““O pastore!”’ or ‘*O pastorella!”’ 
| An ordinary woman, though old and ugly, 
| may be politely interrogated with “O bella 
donna!”’ and an able-bodied man should in like 
fashion be approached with an **O galant omu!” 
This term, however, is chiefly used by boys to 
men, or at times when there is a reason for 
conciliatory address, as in travelling through a 
lawless part of the country, or meeting individu- 
als who have the air of bandits. he usual 
terms for ordinary wayfarers are ‘‘O friend!” or 
“O comrade!” 
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A RIVER THAT STANDS STILL. 


Ponds and small lakes that exhibit unexplained 
changes in the level of their water are not infre- 
quent, and many superstitious ideas are connected 
with them. It is generally much easier to invent 
@ supernatural cause for such phenomena than to 
discover the real cause. One of the most singular 
raquatic freaks is that exhibited by the Motala 
River where it issues from the Wetter Lake in 
Sweden. 


At irregular periods the river ceases to flow 
without any perceptible change in the general 
level of the lake. This phenomenon has been 
known for several centuries under the name of 
the “‘Standing still of the Motala River,’’ and the 
ignorant and superstitious have looked upon it as 
miraculous. 

Recently the matter has been scientifically 
investigated, and the explanation offered seems 
simple enough, although a peculiar coincidence 
of various circumstances is evidently necessary 
in order to produce the observed effect. 

According to this e ——— the standing 
still of the river is primarily effected by a sudden 
frost, freezing the stream to the bottom at a 
shallow place without leaving time for surface ice 
to form. This cause alone, however, would be 
ineffective but for the simultaneous occurrence 
of a strong east wind blowing the water of the 
lake away from the outlet into the river. Some- 
times many years elapse without a stoppage of 
the flow of the river. 

It seems surprising that a phenomenon admitting 
of so easy an explanation should, for at least 
three hundred years, have excited wonder and 
alarm among the people living near the lake. 
But we may reflect that in every community 
[wee a are to be found who have a peculiar 
ondness for mystery, and who may be depended 
upon neither to accept for themselves nor permit 
others to accept, if they can help it, a natural 
explanation of anything that appears on the 
surface to be supernatural. 
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REPORTER'S POINT OF VIEW. 


An illustration of the ‘point of view’’ was 
contained in an occurrence on the crowded street 
of a city not long ago. 


A gentleman who saw a great many people 
swarming about a spot on the street, approached 
a man there who had a note-book and pencil in 
his hand, and asked him : 

“An accident, sir ?”’ 

“Um” (affirmatively). 

‘Bad one ?” 

‘Bad? bless you, no. Only a stickful.” 

“Beg pardon, what did you say it was ?” 

“Oh, just a man run over by a truck and both 
his legs broken,—a simple fracture,—not worth 
more’n a dozen lines in the evening edition !”” 





—_<@e—_____ 


BIENNIAL BIRTHDAYS. 


The lady who wishes to conceal her age from 
| her acquaintances in general, had much better be 
| frank in avowing that she does not want to tell 
| it, than to attempt to conceal it. 


A lady who follows this rule was asked once : 
‘When does your birthday come, Mrs. Elder- 








i the sixth of i every other year,” 
she answered, with a smile. 
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Fourth Prize Serial Story. 
SAM. 


In SIx CHAPTERS.— CHAPTER V. 


New Friends and New Hope. 


Sam was bitterly indignant when he drew from 
Bunny the story of the way in which the woman 
had revealed his deformity to him. Sam’s eyes 
glowed, and his fists were clenched. He longed 
to go back and give the woman a piece of his 
mind, but he could see how useless that would be, 


and he must look about for lodgings for the night. | 


“She hadn’t no call to treat you mean,” he 
growled. ‘Bein’ ‘flicted is wuss for you to b’ar 
’n ’tis for her to look at. *Twas 
a low-down, measly trick—that’s 
what ‘twas. Ef I’d knowed what 
was gwine to happen the minute 
my back war turned, I'd ha’ let 
them chickens drown—hen an‘ 
all.’”’ 

Then he set himself to cheer the 
child. 

‘Don't vou fret, baby! You're 
a leetle mite out o’ plumb now, 
but you aint gwine to stay so. 
No, siree! Sam knows the way 
out’n that brier-patch. You’re 
gwine to be straight as anybody 
befo’ long, an’ straighter, too. 
You'll see.”’ 

He nodded his head so triumph- 
antly that Bunny stopped crying 
to ask questions. 

“How, Sammy? How’'se I 
gwine to git straighted whenst 
I’m started crooked ?” 

**You never started crooked,” 
Sam explained, eagerly. ‘You 
started right as anybody. You 
crawled off'n the po’ch whenst 
you was a baby, an’ hurt yo’ back 
agin the rocks. You warn't lusty 
enough to git over it right by 
yo’se’f, an’ we all didn’t know 
what to do for you then.” 

“Didn't mammy ?”’ 

‘“‘Mammy died whenst you was 
too little an’ tender to projeck 
with, I reckon. She mout’r know- 
ed, bein’ such a smart ’ooman,”’ 
Sam explained, with a child's 
loyal admiration for his mother. 
“She knowed what to do for 
that ’r sweeten’ apple-tree in we 
all's garden, mighty good. You 
know the sweeten’ tree by the 
onion patch ?”’ 

Bunny nodded. ‘It aint crook- 
ed,’’ he affirmed. ‘Dad names it 
the lusties’ tree ’bout’n the place.” 

“Jus’ so,” assented Sain, “an’ so ’tis, now. 
But I members whenst dad run the wagon wheel | 
over it whenst "twarn't nothin’ but a sprout an’ 
mangled it*all up. ’*Twere twisted an’ momicked 
every which-a-way whenst it started to grow 
agin. Mammy she fixed it all up, an’ suppo’ted 
it’’—he avoided the word stake, fearing to suggest 
painful images to the chi!d—‘‘an’ ’tended to it 
good, an’ kep’ on ‘tendin’ to it ’twell it got over 
bein’ hurted, an’ growed straight an’ lusty. An’ 
b’ars the sweetest apples! Don't it?’’ 

Bunny grinned quite cheerfully. To his mind 
the analogy seemed perfect. Only there was no 
clever mother now to straighten him out. The 
tree had the best of it. His face fell. 

‘‘Mammy aint here!’’ he mourned. 
git straighted, wantin’ o’ mammy.” 

“Yes, you kin,”’ Sam declared. ‘Thar’s folks 
down below here whar makes a business o’ it. 
They makes the smartest little jackets ever you 
seed, an’ crooked chil’en w’ars ’em an’ gits straight 
agin. Look a-here!” 

Sam pulled out his old wallet, and extracted 
the precious scrap of paper. 

“I foun’ this here in a fence corner close by 
home,” he explained. ‘Somebody passin’ had | 
tho’d it away. Them pictures clinched me, | 
’count 0’ you, an’ I got Pa’son Gardner to read | 
the printin’ to me. That tells whar the place is, 
an’ how to get them’'r little jackets. We all air | 
gwine arter one now!”’ he chuckled, joyfully. 

Bunny examined the woodcuts diligently. | 
Presently the subject presented another aspect. | 

“Do them jackets hurt?” he demanded. 

“No, I reckon not,’ responded Sam, easily. 


| 





”” 


“IT can’t 





‘Jackets don’t gen’ally hurt. Mine don’t. You 
straightened, would you, baby ?”’ 

“No,”’ Bunny replied, dubiously. ‘If *twarn’t 
but a leetle mite. My back hurts some anyhow— 
*most eve’y day.”’ 

“That’s ’cause "taint suppo’ted,’’ Sam assured 
him. “Whenst it gits a smart little jacket to 
brace it up right ’twill quit hurtin’ an* turn to 
gittin’ lusty.” 

“Then I won't look droll no more n‘other, will 
1?’ Sam shook his head. 

‘An’ whenst we all come on back with the 
jacket, we all kin show them sassy chil'un I aint 
droll, can’t us ?”’ 

‘We can that, an’ we will!’’ declared Sam, his 


| He began passing his hand roughly over the 


| wouldn’t mind bein’ squoose a leetle mite to git | child's back; and the rest, gathering closer, imi- 


tated him, jesting rudely, and all trying to get 
their hands on at once. 

Bunny, jolted about and hurt, began to cry and 
beat at them with his weak little fists. 

This only delighted his tormentors more, and 
they hopped about him, jeering. It might have 
gone hard with the child, had not Trevor, who 
had been set by Sam to guard the wagon, heard 
his cries and rushed gallantly to the rescue, snap- 
| ping at the legs of the boys nearest him. 
| Sic ’em, Trevor! sic ’em!’’ shouted Bunny, 
| smiting his hands together, with his heart choked 
| up with rage and bitterness. 

The boys scattered in terror, but not before 


“Whar'd you git that thing P” 


indignation fired once more by the mortification 
and wistfulness of the child’s tone. ‘We all will 
come back by here a-purpose to show ‘em the 
straightes’ back in the country—we will!” 

The children slept that night in the station 
waiting-room, having obtained permission from 
the agent. It was the last night they troubled 
people until they reached the end of their journey. 
Bunny’s confidence in human kindness had 
received a rude shock, and an incident occurred 
the following morning which unsettled it further. 

Sam was obliged to leave him for half an hour 
while he sought a job to procure food for the day. 
He put Bunny on a chair in the ticket-office and 
requested the agent to have an eye to him, which 
the man, a good-humored young fellow, promised 
to do. 

The agent brought out some colored lithographs 
and an old ‘‘McGuffy's Reader,’’ and chatted to 
him pleasantly, answering questions about the 
telegraph instrument, wires, etc. But by and by 
he was called away to attend to the delivery of 
some freight, and Bunny, waxing weary of soli- 
tude, came out on the platform. 

Instantly he was espied and surrounded by a 
flock of youngsters, white and black, of the 
mischievous sort who frequent railroad stations. 
The agent being safely out of sight, they began 
tormenting the child. 

“Say, hump, whar be vou gwine with that 
boy ?”’ called one, facetiously, and the rest of the 
gang giggled. 

“T bin hear “twas good luck to rub humpback 


folks’s hump,” cried a little negro. ‘I gwine get | 


some luck now, sho!”’ 





had begun the badgering. 


Trevor had set his teeth in the leg of the boy who | 





The weather was trying them, likewise. Accus- 
tomed to the fresh, invigorating breath of the 
mountains, they found the heat of the low country, 
where they now were, well nigh insupportable; 
and Sam, although he had never heard of a sun- 
stroke, ran hourly risk of falling victim to one as 
he plodded forward through the scorching heat. 

Bunny's whole thought gradually centred upon 
his own cure. He began to hate his deformity 
and to long to escape from it, together with the 
miseries which it entailed upon him. 

He made Sam repeat to him over and over 
the story of their sweet-apple tree, and show him 
the woodcuts in the circular until the paper seemed 
likely to be worn to fragments by handling. He 
made plans for himself—stalwart plans of what 
he would do when he should 
become strong and straight, like 
Sam and Charley. 

He would cut wood for Millie, 
and drive the team and work in 
the corn-field. Nobody could call 
him ‘*po’ leetle creetur’’ then, nor 
*“*hunchhack,”’ nor even ‘afflicted 
of God.’ This last phrase for- 
tunately conveyed little meaning 
to his mind; but it was sonorous 
and terrible, and Bunny, not 
understanding, quailed under it. 

**Will them thar leetle jackets 
cert'ny cure me?’’ he demanded 
of Sam many times. 

And Sam, whose faith in the 
people to whom he was carrying 
his brother increased in ratio 
proportionate to his own strug- 
gies to reach them, always pos- 
itively assured the child that there 
was no doubt of it. 

Bunny unexpectedly had his 
doubts laid at rest, and his faith 
in the possibility of such cures 
bolstered from another quarter. 
Sam had left him in a shady little 
hollow beside a spring while he 
made one of his customary visits 
to a farmhouse of the handsomer 
sort with which lower Virginia is 
filled. 

The boys had found that far- 
mers’ people were most respon- 
sive to their needs, and also most 
in want of the sort of service 
which Sam could render. 

Bunny, with Trevor for com- 
pany, lay happy and contented 
on his quilt in the shadow of a 
live-oak, watching the breeze stir 
the leaves and listening to the 
shrilling of a cicada. It was very 
warm and still in the little hollow ; 
the scented air fanned him softly, 
and his eyes grew heavy. Trevor 
watched him, drowsy-eyed himself. The child’s 


| eyelids fell together and he slept, but the dog 


| The noise brought out the agent, who, gathering | 


an insight into the situation by the position of the 

| little cripple, crouched against the house-side, and 
the outcries of the other children, drove the whole 
crowd away, threatening untold thrashings all 
around if he caught them loafing about the 
station making trouble again that day. He 
released the boy whom Trevor held, but gave 
him sour sympathy for his bitten leg. 

“It’s what you earned for yourself,”’ he said; 
‘so take your pay an’ quit howlin’. Go home 
an’ tell your mammy I say to read you what 
happened to them outdacious boys in the Bible 
that set themselves to mock afflicted 
*T will be the best sort o’ plaster for your leg. 
Now get out o’ this, an’ don’t let me see your 
face for a week.” 

He comforted Bunny as well as he was able, 
and lost sight of him no more until Sam’s return. 
The child, however, had become timid and appre- 
hensive. 
but they might not, and the chances were even. 

His old trust in people because they were people 
had vanished, and he became afraid to take risks. 

Sam humored him, and finding that it was best 
to avoid humanity with him, took to hiding him, 
wagon and all, in hollows and unfrequented 
places, when obliged to forage for food. 

They kept in sight of the railway. From time 
to time Sam would inform himself of their rate 
of progress by questioning agents. 
foot-sore and weary, drawing the cart, but he held 
! on pluckily. ; 





folks. | 


roused himself, yawned and stretched himself, 
and being hungry, departed down the little stream 
to dig out crawfish. 

Along a narrow path which led into the glen 
waddled an old Muscovy drake, limping on one 
leg, and grumbling to himself after the manner of 
drakes. Behind him came a little girl, who 
halted also, bearing more on one foot than the 
other. 

She was neatly dressed, and had a bright, 


| pretty face, with big gray eyes that had shadows 


Folks might be kind, like the agent, | 


He was often | 


under them, showing that pain was no stranger 
to the little frame. The small maiden seemed 
intelligent beyond her years, and also looked 
what she was, the child of gentle-people. 

When she caught sight of Bunny asleep on his 
quilt, her face dimpled all over, and she smote 
her hands softly together. 

Abandoning the drake to his own devices, she 
squatted down on the quilt and broke off a long 
bit of grass with a seeded end. 

‘‘Wake up!” she laughed. ‘Wake up, I say!" 
and tickled his nose with the grass. 

Bunny clawed at his face with his hands, rolled 
over, and opened his eyes. When he caught 
sight of the girl he lay quite still, staring with all 
his might. Soon another expression dawned in 
his eyes—a hunted, frightened expression; he 
shrank together. The other child noticed the 
look at once. 

‘“*What are you afraid of ?”’ 
aint going to hurt you.” 

As he struggled into a sitting posture she saw 


she demanded. “I 
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that he was deformed, and a wave of sympathy as his wagon trundled off, and called back | one appeared in her very best. Lady Wentworth 


swept over her face. Being a little gentlewoman, 
she made no comment, but only leaned forward 
and shook hands with him cordially. 

“T live over there,’’ she said, nodding in the 
direction from whence she had come. “I am 
Maud Stanhope. What is your name ?”’ 

Bunny told her, noticing, child though he was, | 
that she was somehow different from the people | 
he had been seeing lately. He drew closer to 
her. 

“Is that your drake ?’’ he questioned, seeking 
refuge in matters he could understand. ‘Millie's | 
got a drake, but ’taint green all over, like yourn. 
It's got a green head, though, an’ it’s got three 
ducks—white ones.” 

*Polands, I reckon,’’ observed Maud, with an 
air of wisdom. ‘*We’ve got some, too, but I hate 
‘em. Horrid, greedy things they are, always 
fighting the baby chickens. I like Lord Byron, 
though. Father says I’ve got a fellow-feeling 
for him.” 

Bunny looked bewildered, and she langhed and 
pointed toward the drake, who was dabbling and 
fishing in the little stream. 

“Father named him,’’ she explained, with a 

laugh. ‘Lord Byron was a poet, and he had a 
club-foot, like poor old Muscovy and me.” 
, She thrust one foot and ankle from beneath her 
dress. One leg from above the knee was in a 
framework of steel bands and plates and soft 
straps of leather, securely buckled. The frame 
went down into her shoe, which indeed formed a 
part of it, and was cleverly hinged at the knee so 
as not to interfere with motion. Bunny thrilled 
with interest. 

“What ails your leg ?’’ he queried, with eager- 
ness. 

“My ankle was all twisted, and my foot set 
round crooked—like this,’’ demonstrating with 
the sound one. ‘It was drefful, and when I was 
real little I couldn’t walk. I’m nine years old 
now, and I can walk right good. After awhile 
mother says I can leave off wearing my brace, 
and walk like other folks.”’ 

‘‘Whar’d you git that thing?” 
the brace with his finger. 

“Father got it. He took me to a big town 
where doctors live and had my leg 'zamined, and 
the doctor made my brace for me. My leg’s 
getting real strong now, and every time the 
doctor sees it he says, ‘Little maid, this is doing 
bravely. You'll dance at your wedding yet.” 
She laughed out gleefully. 

Bunny quivered with excitement. Here was 
a cure such as Sam described, being actually 
performed. 

“Do it hurt?’ he queried. 

“Not now. It felt funny till I got used to it. 
And my ankle aches anyhow sometimes. Mother 
says *twould ache worse without my brace, and 
then I couldn’t walk at all. I love to walk 
myself.”’ 

The little girl showed him how the mechanism 
worked, and explained it as well as she could. 

“T can’t show you any better,’’ she said. 
‘Mother won't let me take it off myself. I might 
do something bad to my foot. She takes it off 
herself when it oughter come, and rubs my leg 
with stuff the doctor gives her." 

Bunny regarded her with solemnity. 

“Be you ’flicted o' God?” he demanded. 
he, folks says.”’ 

The little girl looked bewildered, as well she 
might. 

‘““My foot was born twisted,’’ she said. 
brightening up, she proceeded ; 

“Mother says lots of folks are careless with 
little babies; forget ‘em and leave ’em alone, and 
all sorts of horrid things, so that their little bones 
get hurt and tumbled up while they're tender. 
God can’t help that, you know, because He gave 
the babies to people for their very own—just like 
father can’t make me not break my dolls up. He 
can mend ’em, though. Mother says that’s what 
God does. 

‘“‘When the stupid, careless people let the dear 
babies get hurt, God is so sorry about it that He 
shows good, clever people how to undo the 
mischief, and fix ’em back like they ought to be. 
Mother tells mg about it lots of times.” 

This was, as yet, beyond Bunny’s comprehen- 
sion; but he thought it sounded nice, and also 
that this was the very pleasantest little girl he 
had ever seen. He nestled closer to her. 

“My back is goin’ to get mended,” he an- 
nounced. ‘We all air on the way now arter one 
o’ them little jackets folks put on crooked chil’ un 
to make ’em grow straight. Sam knows whar to 
go arter one. He's takin’ me to town to git 
undoubled.” 

Maud nodded cheerfully, perfectly convinced 
of the feasibility of the experiment. Then she 
put questions in her turn, and learned a great 
deal about Bunny’s home people, and especially 
about his brother Sam. 

But about the situation of his home the child 
was vague. It was on a hill, he said, and had 
great big mountains round it, but that was all 
he knew. The journey had confused the little 
fellow’s notions of locality. 

He had come a long way, he said, and Sam had 
pulled him in his wagon. 

So well amused were the children with each 
other that when Sam returned with a full bucket 
and a bottle of milk given him by the kind lady 
at the farm, he had some difficulty in persuading 
Bunny to consent to moving onward. 

He kissed his hand to Mand again and again 


He touched 


«J 


Then, 





| Betty 


cheerily: ‘1’ll come to see you wheast my back 
gits cured, sure an’ certain!”’ 
M. G. McCLELLAND. 
(To be continued.) 
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FALSE WORDS. 


Beware! such words may once be said, 
Where shame and fear unite; 
But, spoken twice, they mark instead 
A sin against the light. 3 
— Cardinal Newman. 
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For the Companion. 


THE LANGLEY STORIES. 
IIl.—The Brocade Gown. 





Among the fine old portraits which hung on 
the panelled walls of Miss Langley’s parlor at 
Portsmouth was one which instantly caught 
attention. It was a full-length figure of an 
exceedingly handsome woman of the brunette 
type, whose brilliant complexion was in startling 
contrast to the intense black of her hair and eyes. 
The gown she wore was, if possible, evon more 
wonderful than her beauty, for the colors of the 


,and French head-dress; Miss Cutts in a pale 





flowers on that rich brocade, and the gold tendrils 


that were woven into the satin, had been so skil- | 





in a dark green French silk, brocaded with a 
running pattern of white lace interspersed with 
flowers in faint colors, pink and silver ribbons 


straw-colored lutestring flowered with silver; 
Madam Waldron in a white paduasoy petticoat 
brocaded with a shell pattern in gold and- scarlet; 
and I in my white watered tabby, trimmed with 
silver lace, and the Brussels head-dress that father 
has lately had out from England for me. 

***But, my dearest Olivia, the splendor of Mis- 
tress Eleanor Trevannion’s gown completely 
eclipsed the Portsmouth ladies. 

“It was of white satin damask, with finest 





embossed pattern of gold and festoons of the 


most exquisite flowers, chiefly roses and convol- 
vulus embroidered by hand in their natural 
colors; the train, petticoat and stiff satin bodice 
all flowered to match. 
***Her black hair was dressed high with strings 


of magnificent pearls, which rumor hath it are | 
| desires to get rid of her fears in the same manner, 


her principal dowry; but I must confess that she 
is so comely with her high coloring and brilliant 
black eyes that she would be beautiful even in a 
plainer gown, and she was much admired by 
every one.’ 

‘‘Here the part of the letter in which we are 
interested ends. In colonial days, Betty, the 


Mistress Eleanor and the Secretary. 


fully delineated by the artist that the tints still | Secretary of the Province, being next in rank 


glowed with their original splendor. 
Walliigford's first questions when she 
came to Portsmouth was, ‘‘Who is that beautiful 
lady ?”’ and her Great-aunt Elizabeth said : 

“It is the portrait of Madam Eleanor Langley, 
my dear. She was the wife of Jonathan Langley, 
at one time Secretary of the Province of New 
Hampshire.” 

That was her only answer at that moment, but 
one evening, after the lamps were lighted, Miss 
Langley bade the maid place a tall astral lamp on 
the table that stood underneath this portrait. 
Then the old lady called Betty over to see how 
the light brought out the colors of that wonderful 
brocade. 

“T want you to notice this gown very particu- 
larly, Betty,” she said, ‘‘for I am going to tell 
you a story about it. 

“This beautiful lady was one of your own 
great-grandmothers, although, like your Grand- 
mother Langley, she died so young that it seems 
strange to call her by such atitle. She was of 
English birth, and came to Portsmouth with her 
father not long before the Revolution, when 
Jonathan Langley was Secretary of the Province. 

“The father came over to look after some land 
that he had inherited, and they were entertained 
by their distant relatives, the Waldrons, who 
gave a ballin their honor. At this ball Eleanor 
Trevannion’s beauty and splendid gown excited | 
much admiration and no little envy. 

*“‘Such a gown had never before been seen, even | 
upon the: most richly dressed ladies in Ports- 
mouth’s colonial days. I have here an old letter 
written by Harriet Penhallow to Jonathan Lang- 
ley’s sister, who was visiting in Boston, which | 
gives a description of both the gown and its | 
wearer. She says: 
“My Dearest Olivia.—I am sure that even | 
among the festivities of Boston you have never 
seen more elegant gowns than appeared last | 
evening at the ball given by Madam Waldron for 
Mistress Eleanor Trevannion, of England. Every | 





One of | to the Governor, was a very important person. 


Before the Revolution these two dignitaries always | 
sat in a particular pew against the wall of Queen’s 


| Chapel, now St. John’s Church; a pew that had 


a canopy over it, hung with curtains of crimson | 
velvet, and was surmounted by the arms of 
England, heavily gilded. 

“So it is no wonder that Mistress Trevannion, | 
seeing Jonathan Langley sitting in that royal pew | 
on Sunday, dressed in splendid clothes that well | 
became his handsome face and imposing figure,— | 
for he was of great stature,—made up her mind | 
that the position of Secretary’s lady would suit 
her pride very well. At any rate, she was very 
gracious to him, while she treated the other young 
men of Portsmouth with a certain indifference. 

“But while Jonathan Langley admired the fair 
stranger’s beauty, he paid her no more attention 
than civility required, which evidently greatly 
chagrined her. 

“T suppose you know that before vaccination 
was discovered many people who wished to pro- 
tect themselves.from smallpox were inoculated 
with the disease. But though this protected the 
individual, others who were not protected often 
took the disease in its worst form from those 
undergoing the operation. This really increased 
the danger to the community. It was necessary to 
isolate for a few weeks those who were inoculated. 

“The Portsmouth people, being always of a 
prudent turn of mind, set aside Shapley’s Island 
in the harbor as a sort of pest island, where 
people could remain several weeks after they had 
undergone the operation of inoculation. 

‘From 1773 to 1779, during the months of May 
and June almost every year, parties would be 
arranged to go to this island and ‘take the small- 
pox together.’ The houses on the island accom- 
modated a considerable number of people—the 
Shapley House, long since destroyed, always 
entertaining the greatest number on account of 
its size. As few of the patients were ill for more 
than a week, and there was a doctor to look after 
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their diet and see that the necessary precautions 
were adopted, they could enjoy themselves well 
during a good part of the month they were on the 
island. 

“They had all sorts of games and merry- 
makings, and I have heard, my dear, of several 
old ladies who maintained to the end of their lives 
that they had never been quite so happy as 
during the few weeks they spent with the small- 
pox on this little island in the Piscataqua. 

‘*When a severe case of smallpox appeared in 
Portsmouth in the spring after the Trevannions’ 
arrival, it was thought advisable that all the 
young people who had not been inoculated should 
be protected from the disease. Several large 
parties were arranged to spend a month on Shap- 
ley's Island. 

“T have here an old invitation that was sent to 
Madam Waldron at this time. It is so quaint 
that I shall read it to you: 

««*Mr. Mason has invited Mrs. Purcell to take 
the smallpox at his house. If Madam Waldron 


we will accommodate her and her fair guest, 
Mistress Trevannion, in the hest way we can. 
I’ve invited several friends, but none of them will 
be more welcome than Madam Waldron.’ 

‘Most of the youth and beauty of Portsmouth 
went to Shapley’s Island that spring, and among 
them the two handsomest people of their day, the 
Secretary of the Province, and Mistress Eleanor 
Trevannion. 

“But as ill luck would have it, this charming 
lady had the disease much worse than the others, 
although she concealed that fact as well as she 
could, being determined not to lose such an 
opportunity to attract the attention of the hand- 
some secretary. ; 

“One evening when there was a dance at the 
Shapley House to which all were invited, she 
came down-stairs for the first time since she had 
been there, and appeared before the startled gaze 
of the company attired in the wonderful brocade 
gown that had once before set the town talking. 

*‘Jonathan Langley’s cold heart was conquered 
that night. Before the merry party left the island, 
it was known that these two would soon he 
married. | 

‘Eleanor Trevannion had excited much com- 
ment by wearing her best gown on Shapley's 
Island, for it was usual for persons to wear cloth- 
ing that they intended to discard. It was argued 


_ that the English lady must have had the disease 
very lightly indeed to venture to wear the beau- 


tiful brocade, and that it must have been pique 
that had kept her so long in her room. 

“There was a great and memorable wedding, 
which occurred about a month later. Not long 
afterward the Governor of the Province gave a 
great bail in honor of the beautjful bride. 

‘Jonathan Langley had been suddenly called 
away on business of the Province, and was not 
expected to return until late in the evening of this 
ball. So the bride went to the governor's mansion 
with her friends, the Waldrons. As the governor 
was incapacitated from dancing by an attack of 
the gout, the ball was opened by his cousin, 
William Vaughan, one of the King’s Council and 
Langley’s dearest friend, who danced a stately 
minuet with Mistress Langley, and attended her 
during the supper that followed. 

‘‘Not content to wear her wedding gown, which 
was surely fine enough and would have been most 
appropriate, this proud and vain young woman 
had put on her splendid brocade gown, dressed 
her hair again with the magnificent pearls, and 
hung around her neck and on her bosom the 
jewels that her husband had given her. 

‘‘When the Secretary of the Province arrived 
late in the evening, his wife was dancing again 
with his friend. Forgetting, man-like, that he had 
ever seen the splendid gown before, Langley looked 
with great pride on his wife’s beauty and attire. 

“But when, about a week afterward, Vaughan 
fell a victim to smalipox in its worst form, it was 
whispered about that the brocade gown had much 
to do with it, and when this talented young man, 
a member of the King’s Council, the only son of 
his father, and a youth who was beldved by all 
who knew him, died of this loathsome disease, 
and was buried hastily without a public funeral, 
the angry murmur of friends and relatives grew 
louder, and finally reached the ears of the secre- 
tary. 

“He returned from the wretched. burial of his 
friend so angry that it seemed as if all the affec- 
tion he had felt for his beautiful wife had disap- 
peared at that grave. Going first into the drawing- 
room, he turned with its face to the wall this 
portrait of his wife, which had been painted by 
Copley and presented to him by his father-in-law 
on his wedding day. Then, hanging over it the 
black funeral scarf he had been wearing, he 
ordered the servants never to*disturb it. 

“Sending for his wife, Langley showed her 
what he had done, and said, in the bitterness of 
his soul, that he wished he could never see her 
face again also; for she had murdered his dearest 
friend by her pride and vanity. 

“There was a terrible scene! The brocade 
own was burnt in the box in which it was kept, 
and for months afterward the Secretary of the 
Province and his wife did not speak to each other. 

“But, Betty, the poor lady, with all her faults, 
dearly loved her husband. She faded away under 
the weight of his displeasure. Never again were 
the Portsmouth ladies envious of her gowns or 
her beauty, for she seemed to select the quietest 
ones she could find the few times she appeared in 
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public. Although her pride helped her to conceal | winter, to Juneau, and even to Seattle and San palatable than any food we had tasted for months. spoke to each other, 


her suffering, it was quite evident to every one | Francisco, whence they return in the spring. To 


that she was a changed woman. 

“After her little son was born her husband 
relented, and forgave her for her foolish, sinful 
conduct in wearing the brocade gown to the 
governor’s bali. But she never rallied, and a 
few weeks later was laid at rest in the Langley 
tomb in St. John’s churchyard with much pomp 
and ceremony. You can see her name there, | 
with these words inscribed underneath it by her 
own request: 

‘**Woe to the crown of pride, whose glorious | 
beauty is a fading flower.’ 

“It was years afterward, when her little son | 
was growing up to manhood, and the secretary | 
had long been remarried to a sweet, sedate woman, | 
much given to good works, that he consented to | 
have this portrait uncovered.” 

JANET ARMSTRONG. 
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WHEAT OR TARES? 


Evil has force itself to sow 

Where we deny the healthy seed; 
And all our choice is this, to grow 
Pasture and grain or noisome weed. 


Selected. —Richard Monckton Milnes. 
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For the Companion. 


WINTERING ON THE YUKON. 
In Two Parts.— Part I. 
A Gold-Seeker’s Experience in Alaska. 


“It's a good claim, boys,” said Cyrus Caswell. 
“There’s lots of pay dirt here. We haven’t got 
down to the fattest of it. That bar yender is as 
rich as anything they ever struck on Feather 
River, in Californy. It’ll take three seasons to 
work it out; and mark my word, boys, the third 
season here will be the most payin’ one. But this 
is Alasky, ye know, and the end of September. If 
we’re goin’ back up the Yukon and south by way 
of Chilkat, we’ve got to hustle, or the river’ll be 
froze.” 

Cyrus was a sun-browned, wind-tanned, iron- 
gray old prospector, and captain of our party of 
gold-seekers. He has tramped over the greater 
half of this continent west of the Rockies, and his 
opinion in a matter of gold signs is worth hearing. 

He stopped and glanced around where the rest 
of the party sat at the camp-table. 

“But there’s things to be considered,” he went 
on slowly. “There’ll be a rush of prospectors in 
here early next spring, and if a lot of ’em find a 
couple o’ good log camps all built, and fifty rods 
0’ spouts set, and a good flume with a ditch all 
dug, to say nothin’ of a nice lot o’ surplus grub 
stored away—if, I say, sech a party was ter git 
here a day or so ahead of us, ye know, boys, 
what'll happen.” 

The “boys” nodded their understanding. 

“They’d jump us fer sartin,” said Caswell, “and 
to git ’em out there’d hev to be shootin’ done, 
which is onkind business, to make the best on’t.” 

No one spoke, although every one of us knew 
well the point to which he was coming. We were 
pondering it with a certain reluctance. 

“I’ve never spent a winter up here,” Caswell 
resumed, after smoking for a time in silence. “I! 
can’t say as I’m anxious to do it. I’ve a notion 
*twould be a mighty dark, cold spell. But to keep 
what we’ve got sure and safe, a couple of us ought 
to winter right here. I calculate the other nine 
could afford to allow the two that stayed over three 
shares next season instead of two, andl whatever 
they might wash before we got here. If that be 
yer minds, boys, who’ll volunteer to stay here till 
spring?” 

Still no one replied for an hour or more. The 
evening drew on. We all felt tired and homesick 
that night, and each man, in fancy, was picturing 
the scenes of the long, cold, dark Arctic winter. 
As we were pulling off our boots to turn in, 
Clement Crooker, the youngest man in the party, 
said slowly: 

“If nobody else wants the job, captain, | reckon | 
I’ll keep house here.” 

“There don’t ’pear to be much crowdin’ for to 
git it,” said Caswell. “But, Clem, I’d kinder hate 
to leave ye here,” he added, with a paternal grin. 

No one else volunteered that night; but mean- 
time I came to the conclusion to remain with | 
Clement; and I did remain. 

Nothing but what seemed to be a good prospect 
of wealth would have kept me there. For several 
years the upper valley of the Yukon River had 
been “prospected,” with good results, by gold- 
seekers; but not even the early gold-hunters of 
California encountered such perils and hardships 
as did those who penetrated the wilderness of | 
eastern Alaska. My own experience illustrates | 
one of the darker phases of life in this savage | 
quarter of the world. 

There were eleven in our party washing for gold 
on the Teesutch that season. The camps, spouts, 
flume and ditches had cost us much hard work, and | 
we had on hand a considerable stock of provisions, 
which are particularly valuable property on the | 
Yukon, as all supplies have to be brought through | 
by way of Juneau and Chilkat on the backs of | 
carriers and in canoes four hundred miles on the | 
river. Game was plenty, but the season for placer | 
mining is short, and as, after our spouts were | 
built, the members of our party were taking out | 
about twenty dollars apiece per day, none cared | 
to spend time looking for game. 

There may have been two hundred miners and 
prospectors on the Upper Yukon that summer, 
some of whom «did better than we did. The temp- 
tation to go exploring for the source of the gold 
found in the bars and beds of these Yukon tribu- 
taries is so strong that many of these adventurers 
waste half the season tramping over the country, 
and work only long enough to pay expenses. 

“Float gold” is found over a wide tract of 
country in Alaska, but thus far its source has not 
been discovered. 

Nearly all the gold-hunters go south for the 


} 


| winter. 


| spend the winter in the north is a serious matter. 


For a few weeks the sun is almost wholly out of 
sight below the southern horizon, and the cold is 
very severe. 

Our fellow-miners on the first of October bade | 
us good-by till the following June. 

“Hold the fort, boys, and keep the grub-stake,” 
was their parting injunction. They had all agreed 
that we were to have the compensation that 
Caswell had proposed, and were free to work the 


| placers in the spring. 


We had nearly eighteen hundredweight of pork 
and eleven sacks of flour packed in a log hut with 
a good bark roof over it; and as we intended to 
hunt and fish, it was not expected that we should 
consume more than an eighth part of the provi- 
sions. 

Snow had fallen on the night of the 29th of 
September, but thick ice «did not form in the 
Teesutch or the Yukon till as late as October 17th. 
Up to that date the weather remained so favorable | 
that we continued washing gold with success, for | 
we could go on as long as the ground did not 
freeze. 

We took out eleven ounces of gold in one day, 
and our hopes ran high as to what we could do for 
ourselves during the following spring before our 
associates came back. We thought that we should 
be able to resume work by the middle of May. 

A cold wave on the 17th of October put a stop to | 
gold-washing. It was plain that the Arctic winter 
was close at hand. For six months or more we 


“Who 


are youP 


should be shut up in the heart of this savage 
wilderness, and how cold the weather might | 
become we could only conjecture. 

The country about the Yukon and Teesutch has 
the appearance of a vast plain, covered every- 
where with low forests of fir and spruce which 
look nearly black beneath the gloom of the winter 
sky. Through this great plain the Yukon, as it 
winds, receives the Teesutch, a small tributary 
flowing from the northeast over a shallow, gravelly 
bed. 

Our camps and spouts were on the west bank of 
the Teesutch, four or five miles above its conflu- 
ence with the great river. We supposed that our 
distance from Juneau was about five hundred and 
fifty miles; and for all we knew it was a thousand 
to St. Michael’s, at the mouth of the Yukon. 

After the cold turn on the Iith of October we 
made ourselves as comfortable as possible for the 
We brought in large, flat stones from the 
river-bed and constructed a kind of fire-box, or 
stone stove, five feet long by three wide and about 
the same in height. Its rear end was joined to the 
chimney already constructed, which, in order to 
give a stronger draught, we topped out with short 
logs, “cat-stick” fashion, to a height of nine feet | 
above the roof of the hut. The crevices and the 
inside of the flue we plastered with mud. 

With our shovels we banked the camp nearly 
as high as the eaves on each save the front, or 
southerly wall, in which was the door. For several 
days we busied ourselves cutting down trees for 
fuel and fetching the logs to the camp. We sup- | 
plied ourselves with abundance of fuel. 

Bald-faced bears had often come about the camp | 
at night during the summer, but we neither saw | 
nor heard them after October. 

One morning in November, Clement, in looking 
out, saw a moose a few yards away from our store | 
camp, and called on me to fetch the carbines. We 
both fired at the creature, which ran for a few rods | 
into the fir woods and fell. | 

This was a large cow moose in good condition. 


| We butchered and hung up the quarters in the 


store camp. The flesh, when fried, proved more 
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The next day we began to bunt, but shot nothing 
till the following day, when we saw two cow moose 
down the bed of the stream, which was now very 
low. We followed them cautiously to the tongue 
of land at the junction of the Teesutch with the 
Yukon, where we shot both animals and hung up 
the quarters of meat in a tree, to be out of reach 
of the wolves. The sun was now scarcely more 
than an hour above the horizon each day. 

On the four following days we made eight trips 
down to the Yukon, and brought home our moose | 
beef. Instead of hanging this meat in the store 
camp, we packed it with ice in the flume, which 
was now empty of water. It was not difficult to 
barricade it and keep out the wolves. 

Another moose-was killed a few days later. | 
We had at least fifteen hundredweight of meat, 
frozen in the flume. Thenceforward we often 
heard wolves snarling and yelping about it, and 
when there was sufficient light we shot at them, 
and knocked over a good many. 

Little snow fell till near the end of November, 
when as much as three feet came in the course of | 
afew days. Time now dragged on heavily. We 
had no books to read, and our sole amusement 
was playing checkers on a board which we made | 
from half alog. Our checker-men were fashioned 
from fir wood, with jack-knives. 

The long, dark nights oppressed 


our spirits, 


| though we were well supplied with blankets, and 


were warm enough. Our hut was banked with 
snow, as well as earth. 


We had no calendar, but Clement with a bit of 


do you want? 


lead pencil made a mark each morning for the 
days. After atime we lost the day of the week. 
There was nothing to do but loaf about, tend the 
fire, cook, eat and sleep. We never knew that an 
adult human bemMmg could sleep so much as we did. 

But it was desperately tedious. 

“Oh, if only somebody would come along!” 
Clem often exclaimed. “I wouldn't care who it 
was—a dirty savage would be welcome.” 

One day after the sun had begun to show for a 
little while over the top of the fir forest, we heard 
footsteps in the snow outside our camp, followed 
by an odd sort of fumbling noise at the door. 

“Get your gun,” Clem whispered. After listen 
ing a few moments, he threw the door open. 

There stood a man, plainly a “Siwash” or Indian. 
He wore a loose foxskin coat, moccasins that 
came above the knee, and had on his head a kind 
of cap of otterskin. We knew that he belonged 
to a tribe who hai no trade with the whites, for he 
carried a bow instead of a gun. 

“Who are you? What do 
demanded. 

In his wn language the Indian said something 
the purport of which we could only guess at. He 
repeated the word “Tananah” several times, and 
we made out that he belonged to a tribe of that 
name of whom we had heard Caswell speak. They 
live on a large river of the same name which flows 
into the Yukon, a long way to the southwest of 
where we were. 

I beckoned the Indian to come into our hut. He 
looked gaunt and hungry. We then discovered 
that he was not alone, but had with him a squaw, 
also on snowshoes, who was drawing a sledge on 
which there was a much emaciated boy, appar- 


you want?” Clem 


| ently twelve or thirteen years of age, wrapped up 


in worn old skin garments. 

They had come up the Yukon on the ice. The 
Indian gave us to understand by signs that they 
had seen our smoke. 

All three came into our camp, although the boy 
was 80 weak from sickness or famine, that it was | 
with difficulty that he could walk. They looked | 
around with much curiosity, and occasionally 


| the river. 


| vent the sand from being disturbed. 





as if in wonder what ow 
camp utensils were for. 

Meantime, Clement and I brought meat from the 
store camp, and fried twelve or fifteen pounds, al! 
of which the three ate as if famine-stricken. The 
Indian, perhaps because he feared the boy would 
injure himself, would not permit him to eat as 
much as he wished, although he set no bounds to 
his own appetite, or that of the squaw. 

We were willing that they should resume their 
had for there was an 
exceedingly evil odor about them sut they settled 
down to pass the night, and in fact remained the 
next day and next night, during which tine we fed 
them abundantly. 

They appeared so badly off that we had not the 
heart to turn them away, at first, though they were 
filthy, troubled with vermin and altogether unpleas 
ant visitors. Moreover, they were pilfering various 
small articles which we did not like to lose. 

“I cannot stand this much longer,” Clement said 
to me at last. 

“Nor I,” said I to Clement. 

On the third day we brought a quarter of moose 
meat from the store camp, placed it on the sledge, 
and then made signs to the Indians to move on. 
They complied, somewhat reluctantly, looking 
back a great many times as they went away down 
We then fumigated the camp. 

“Good-by and good riddance!” Clem exclaimed. 
“If all savages are like those, I am willing to do 
without any visitors till the boys come back.” 

I, too, hoped we had seen the last of them. If I 
had had greater experience, I should have known 
better. It was our first meeting with Alaskan 
savages, and in treatment of them we had 
unwittingly made a mistake which led to bloodshed 
und the loss of life. Cc. A 


journey after they eaten, 
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For the Companion. 


MAKING ACORN BREAD. 


While visiting the Yosemite Valley of California 
not long ago we camped a hundred feet from the 
Merced River, with an Indian village between us 
and Sentinel Rock. The village huts were of 
boughs and brush, constructed much like the huts 
the Indians as I saw them many 
years ago. The villagers are a band of the Digger 
Indians, whose right in the valley no one ques 
They are indeed a feature of the valley 
itself, and are protected, like the game. 

In customs they are much as they always have 
been, but their wardrobe is replenished from time 
to time by the discarded garments of tourists, so 
that in this particular they are quite civilized, or 
would be if they wore more clothing. In summer 
they are willing to part with the greater portion, 
and so escape the burdens of fashion. 

They subsist the abundant trout of the 
Merced, manzanita berries, and the never-failing 
acorn. The acorns are stored in great baskets or 
bins, built around strong poles about fifteen feet 
in length. 

The pole is firmly planted in the ground; then 
armfuls of cured rushes are brought, and the bin 
begun three feet from the earth. This space 
between the ground and the bin is for safety 
against rate and squirrels. From the point of 
beginning the basket rounds outward until it 
becomes five feet in diameter, and is then carried 
to a height of ten feet or more, where it is left 
unfinished, with the rushes projecting some dis 
tance above the last web. 

When acorns ripen, they are spread in the sun 
to cure for a few days, and then poured into the 
granaries. When a bin is full, the projecting 
reeds are brought together over the whole and 
fastened. More reeds are adjusted to form a 
complete watershed, as well as shelter, and the 
harvest is garnered. 

About a week after we had pitched our camp we 
were disturbed early in the morning by an unusual 
stir. Women were bustling about. The men went 
away to the brush, and after a while returned 
with loads of wood, dried leaves and twigs, which 
they deposited on the river-bank, and then dis- 
appeared for the day, probably trouting down the 
stream. 

The women opened one of the acorn bins, which 
would hold perhaps fifty bushels, took out several 
baskets full, and carefylly covered the bin. They 
then squatted on the ground, and the day’s work 
of bread-making began. 

Every little acorn was shelled by the teeth of 
these patient folk. Each nut received two turns, 
or a bite and a twist, and the meat came out intact. 
The strong, white teeth of these women might well 
be the envy of our own people, who dare not even 
crack a filbert or a peanut between their brittle 
grinders. 

When the kernels were all out they were roasted 
on hot stones, removed one at a time with a little 
stick, and gathered, thus partially cooked, into 
baskets. This roastigg took several hours, and 
was the most tedious part of the day’s labor. 

There was no lounging or gossiping, as one 
might expect who happened to know something 
about “sewing circles’ among civilized women. 
Every one was diligent, and there was no visible 
shirking or selfish preference. 

When the roasting was done the acorns were 
carried to the mills to be made into meal. These 
mills are mortars chiselled true and even in the 
solid granite rocks. The acorns were thrown into 
the mill and reduced to fineness by the motion of 
round stones. 

As the grinding went on, the coarser meal came 
to the top. This was scooped off into fine basket 
sieves, and sifted, the bran to be again pounded 
into the mortar. When the whole was of uniform 
consistency, it was poured into a great basket and 
carried down to the river. Enough water was 
added to it to make a thin batter, which was stirred 
with wooden paddles. 

On the beach was silvery sand in abundance, 
clean and pure. Some of the women knelt down, 
and scooped small basins in the sand, heaping up 
regular sides for strength, and smoothing out the 
inside. When the basins were finished, tufts of 
pine-needles were spread over the bottom to pre- 
Then the 
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batter was poured in. Immediately the pine tufts 
rose to the surface and were skimmed off. 

The mixture then began to ‘settle.”” When 
the water had all filtered into the sand more pine 
needles were laid in, and more water poured on, 
until the process had been repeated three times. 
‘The purpose of this process was to rid the hatter 
of the poisonous, bitter principle of the, acorns, 
leaving only the nutritious, amber-colored flour. 








At the right minute the baskets were inverted, 
and the ‘‘loaves”’ slipped out into the pool, where 


floating down stream. 

‘There were a great many of these loaves, each 
resembling in appearance and texture a rubber 
ball, and they had about the same taste to my 
palate. ‘They were of the size of a baker's ten- 
cent loaf, hard and heavy, of a light amber color. 








indian Bread-making. 


While this was going on, other women had 
kindled a fire, and heated upon it several stones 
the size of a child’s head, to a white heat. 

Then began the separating of the inferior from 
the superior flour. There were three grades—the 
coarser, which was on the surface of the reservoir ; 
the bottom or leavings which was next to the sand 
filter ; and between these two, the clean, fine sort. 

With the edges of the two hands, the top of the 
meal was scraped off into a basket, into which 
hot water was poured and rapidly stirred. The 
agitation caused the meal to separate from the 
sand, and it was turned off, leaving the residue of 
debris in the bottom. This operation, repeated 
three times, left a clean, coarse material for 
‘“‘mush.”’ 

Instead of setting the mush into the stove, the 
stove was put into the mush. When the big 
basket was half-fall of the acorn flour, several 
hot stones were thrown in. The mixture began 
to boil. ‘Then dexterity, strength and skill were 
essential, for the stones must be constantly moved 
about with two strong sticks, in the hands of the 
alert attendant. 

How she perspired, leaning low over the hissing, 
thickening mass! The “kneading’’ of light 
bread by our American housewives on the cool, 
floured ‘‘cake board’? would seem like child's 
play in comparison. Occasionally a stone, ex- 
hausted of its heat, was lifted out by the two 
sticks and replaced by a hotter one. 

At the woman’s side was a basket of cold water, 
into which she dipped her hand while she poised 
a stone against the edge of the mush pot, and 
deftly, with two strokes, divested it of the batter. 
She determined the exact moment when the mush 
was ‘‘done”* by its adhesiveness. When it dropped 
from the stones of itself, leaving them bare and 
clean, it was properly cooked. 

The bushel basket of boiling porridge was then 
lifted to the back of a woman in waiting, where it 
was secured by a cloth which encircled its brim 
and passed around the forehead of the carrier. 
She bore it to camp, ready for succeeding break- 
fasts. 

It is eaten without salt or sugar, and washed 
down with cold water. These Indians drink 
neither beer nor coffee. ¢ 

Now the first layer of meal in the filtering 
reservoir has been disposed of, and we hasten to 
the next or middle portion. This was scooped 
out by the hooked fingers, placed in a basket, 
and set to one side. 

There was now nothing left in the basin but the 
lining coat of flour. This was peeled off with its 
adhering sand, and treated to several generous 
washings and drainings, similar to the first batch. 
When it was ready for the porridge pot, there 
was supposed to be no trace, of grit in the whole 
basket. This was cooked by hot stones as was 
the first, and sent to camp as second quality. 

All this has been but incidental to the making 
of the real bread. That best, middle meal, which 
had been set to one side in a basket, was then 
made into a thicker batter than for mush, and 
was consequently much harder to stir. It was 
cooked for a long time, and with great labor in 
agitating the hot stones. 

When the bread was ready to be made into 
loaves, the women took off a portion of their 
clothes and waded a little way into the river, 
where was an eddy, but no current. Here, with 
the same paddles which had stirred the mush, 
they scooped a hole in the bottom sand under 
water, and banked up the sides just high enough 
to allow the play of the eddy over the brim. 

Small baskets were then filled with the boiling 
dough and taken to the pool, where they were 
plunged again and again into the cold water. A 
little shaking from side to side, as the baskets 
came dripping to the surface, together with the 
rapid cooling, caused the bread to loosen from 
the baskets in free, ball-like masses. 


After they had remained in the river two or three 
hours they were perfectly cold, and ready to 
“keep.”* 

By this time the sun was setting, and the men 
could be seen coming home to supper. The 
loaves were fished out of the water and carried to 


on the summer scaffoldings about the ‘huts, to be 
drawn upon as needed, until the next baking-day 
should come around in about three weeks. 

| ‘Lhe Indians of this coast seem to gain from 
| their acorn bread something of the strength and 
longevity of the oak, for they are said to attain 
the greatest age of any known people. It is said 
that many live beyond the term of one hundred 
years, while some attain the gredt age of one 
hundred and forty years, falling at last to the 
ground like an oak leaf, withered and dry. 

ELIZABETH GRINNELL. 
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For the Companion. 
A WOODLAND LAKE. 
When Phebus gpoodin, from the East 
His silver shield away did cast 
It fell mid groves of nt pete 
Where still a woodland lake it shines. 
ALBERT ANNETT. 
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WAR AS AN ESCAPE. 


Europe’s annual outlay for warlike purposes 
has been continually growing for more than 
twenty years, and is now much greater than 
former generations supposed the peoples could 
endure. Many persons have expected that the 
armament must eventually bankrupt some of the 
governments. Or, at all events, it has been 
feared that some government, seeing bankruptcy 
sure to come if armed peace continued, would 
desperately bring on war. 

The reasoning in such a case would, it is sup- 
posed, be this: National ruin will come if we 
cannot pay our way because, in that case, we 
should have to reduce our forces, and so be at 
the mercy of neighbors not yet bankrupt; nothing 
worse than national ruin can come of war; we 
might beat our opponents, and force them to 
pay us some great amount of money; finally, 
the war would probably become general, and be 
so destructive that the nations would afterward 
consent to a general disarming, and thus relieve 
us of the military burden. 

But a distinguished English statesman, well 
versed in such matters, declares that it is a 
popular error to suppose that the European 
governments are becoming less able to pay for 
their forces. He says Italy is the only great 
power in such danger, and that France, Germany, 
Austria-Hungary and Russia are all more capable 
than formerly of meeting the military expense. 

No doubt the English statesman is correct so 
long as he confines his attention to the condition 
of national treasuries. But this does not show 
that the military expenses are not ruinous. It 
proves nothing except that the finance ministers 
have succeeded in increasing taxes faster than 
the war ministers have increased army expenses. 
* The effect of the armaments is not shown in 
depleted public treasuries so much as in masses 
near starvation. A treasury may be very full, 
and a people very empty. Such a condition was 
often seen in France under the monarchy, and 
often in Oriental countries. But that an empty 
people can long continue to fill a treasury is 
disproved by the evidence of all history. 

It is notorious that the masses in Italy were 
never poorer than now. Travellers through the 
country are shocked by the desperate poverty 
of a people taxed almost beyond endurance. 
Over great districts of Russia the situation of the 
multitude is frightful. In France and Germany. 
Socialism, the political creed of those who find 
life scarcely worth living, advances apace. 








| Europe, including comparatively wealthy Eng- 
| land, has seldom seen strikes so great and poverty 


they could bob about without the least danger of | so distressing as of late. ‘The diseases that spread 
| from lack of nutrition and comfort stalk over 


the camps in baskets, where they were deposited | 


the continent. ‘These things explain the pros- 
perous treasuries of the present. On almost 
every article of human consumption taxes have | 
been laid for military purposes and military 
debts. 

While the wealth of every country has been 
increased by modern inventions, the masses of 
Europe have not been permitted to enjoy their 
due share of the gain. It has been taken from 
them by the skilful devisers of taxation, ahd 
spent in ships, guns, uniforms, powder, torpedoes, 
‘autumn manceuvres and brilliant military dis- 
plays. 

Under this strain a re-kindling of national 
animosities is apparent. It was hoped by the 
last generation that race hatreds would gradually 
die out. 

But nothing is more striking in these days than 
that the continental peoples are quick to resent 
every movement of a neighbor that can possibly 
he construed as defiance. Nothing but eagerness 
for war could result from the feeling of each 
nation that it is taxed to wretchedness in being 
compelled to go armed to the teeth because its 
neighbors do so. 

This general exasperation is what is likely to 
bring on war soon, and not the lack of treasury 
funds. 


~~ 
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MUSIC. 
Was it light that spake from the darkness, or music | 


that shone from the wo: 
When the night was alts died with sound of the sun 


or the first-born bird? | 
Music, sister of sunrise, and herald of life to be, | 
Smiled as dawn on the spirit of man, and the thrall | 
= —Swinburne. | 
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THE CHEROKEE STRIP. 


In September there was witnessed in this | 
country one of those remarkable scenes which | 
the conditions of no other country in the world | 
make possilble,—the movement of a huge popula- | 
tion, on a fixed day, into a wild and unsettled | 
district. : 

The opening and settlement of the ‘‘Cherokee | 
Strip,”’ almost the last among the large blocks of | 
government land in the United States, was an 
incident not unlike, if one can imagine such a | 
thing, the migration of the German tribes of 
thirteen centuries ago, suddenly exhibited in the 
midst of the nineteenth century. | 

One after another, the large tracts of land. 
which government has acquired in various ways 
have been thrown open to settlement, and the 
Indians who previously occupied them have retired | 
to small reservations. When the Oklahoma res- | 
ervation, whose population as a territory now | 
exceeds that of the state of Nevada, was opened 
to settlers in September, 1891, the only large | 
section left was the Cherokee Strip. This was | 
thrown open last month. In both cases notice | 
was given, by presidential proclamation, of the | 
date at which settlers would be admitted, and in | 
both a huge mass of farmers, speculators, adven- 
turers, and even women, gathered on the frontier 
to await the moment of admission. 

The scenes which accompanied the recent open- 
ing of the ‘‘Cherokee Strip’’ were similar to those 
which accompanied previous openings of public 
lands. Possibly the rush for settlement was 
greater, because of the hard times, which have 
made it less easy for many persons to earn a 
comfortable living in the older communities. 

Atall events, there were gathered on the borders 
of the Strip, on the evening of September 15th, 
no less than two hundred thousand men and 
women. Some waited in towns near the frontier, 
but most lived in their wagons on the open prairie. 
Long before the 16th, the fixed day for admission 
to the new lands, the immigrants had suffered 
greatly. It was hard to get water; food was 
scarce; robbers and ruffians by the hundreds 
mixed with the temporary settlements. Many 
tried to force their way into the new territory, 
but were driven back by the United States 
soldiers. 

On the morning of September 16th, when the 
gun announced that the Cherokee Strip was open 
for settlers, a wild rush began for the first train 
into the new district. People crowded on top of 
the cars; a single train carried thousands. 

In a marvellously short time, the waste lands 
had become settled communities. Before ten 
days had passed, towns of considerabie popula- 
tion had grown up Where before there were only 
prairie-mounds or Indian villages. Nine towns 
of one thousand or more inhabitants each had 
suddenly risen from the wilderness; one of them 
numbered within two weeks a population of twelve 
thousand. 

But the towns were mere collections of huts 
and tents. Houses were built but slowly. The 
town government was rude and hastily formed. 
Criminals found easy means of work, and murders 
became a common incident. Food was expensive; 
outside dwellers had to drive to the towns to buy 
it, and under the hurried arrangements for its 
transportation, it was in small supply. 

The result was of course discouragement to 
those who had filled their minds with vague 
dreams of a promised land. Everybody learned 
that ownership of land means little, without the 
time, capacity and industry, to make the land 
yield its increase. Before the month of Septem- 











| ber was past, nearly half the immigrants, who 


had been waiting so long to enter and possess the 
new domain, had gone back to their old homes. 

Nevertheless, the event is one of those unique 
bits of history which the world will not witness 
many times again. Nor is it unlikely that another 
century will find the ‘Cherokee Strip,’’ which 
was waste land a month ago, filled with a busy 
and prosperous population. 


* 
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A JOYOUS LIFE. 


“It isn’t that I dread being old!” declared a 
young girl toa friend. “It’s that I dread not being 
young; and I shouldn’t mind not being young if it 
only meant growing less good-looking, and having 
to take care of my health a little more, and avoiding 
east winds and that kind of thing. 

“What I am really afraid of is not enjoying 
things! There are so many things I enjoy now! 
But when I think of enjoying the same when I am 
forty or fifty, it seems ridiculous. 

“A woman of fifty who is eager for parties and 
picnics and light novels and French candy and 
pretty slippers is not at all the kind of middle-aged 
person I want to be. Now don’t tell me that at 
fifty Ishall be occupied with the serious responsi- 
bilities of life, and shall care less about its pleas- 
ures! I dare say that is true; but I shall want 
some pleasures if I live to be a hundred, and yet— 
what will they be? It is not a cheerful prospect.” 

She spoke only half in earnest; yet she meant 
what she ‘said. It is perfectly true, moreover, 
that pleasure and recreation are needed at all 
ages, and the girl who can comprehend only the 
evanescent joys which belong to youth, shrinks 
naturally from an oll age that must be unillumined 
and dull. 

The pleasures which pass with girlhood may be 
good in their way and in their day, but happy 
indeed is the woman who has a hobby, a fancy, a 
stucly, a passion for beauty of either nature or art, 
such as she can carry with her from youth to age 
to refresh and cheer her at all stages of her 
career. 

Perhaps the happiest example of a woman who 
enjoyed, and enjoyed intensely, a rich variety of 
pleasures from childhood to old age was Mary 
Somerville, the great mathematician. 

As a child she was a tomboy, delighting in the 
wild, free life of her sea-coast home, among shells 
and birds and flowers, and her loving interest in 
pets and blossoms she retained always. After she 
was ninety her pet bird used to peck at her papers, 
sing upon her shoulder, and sleep on her arm 
while she was writing. 

As a young girl she was, though very shy, so 
pretty, winning and popular, that she was known 
as the Rose of Jedwood, and had her full share of 
parties, plays, picnics, admiration and social 
gaiety. And a social person, and eminently a 
maker of friends, she always continued; but it 
cost her nothing to yield the little privileges of a 
belle when it came time to do so. She had tvo 
many other joys, as well as duties, to miss them. 

Best of all, the work which has made her famous 
was her delight, and was done in the intervals of 
her duties as wife, mother and housekeeper, which 
she never neglected. 

She pursued her difficult studies for pure joy in 
them, and one task completed, was not happy 
until she had begun another. Reaching beyond 
even the great science which was her specialty, 
her attentive mind revelled in each new discovery 
in kindred or different directions, until the daily 
spectacle of the universe and the progress of man 
became to her a glorious drama of which she could 
never tire. 

With a noble love of the world she lived in and a 
tranquil hope of that to come she wrote at ninety- 
four a touching testimony to her gratitude for the 
joys of life and for the unimpaired mind with 
which she could still trifle with abstruse mathe- 
matics for amusement as in her prime. The final 
words of her written recollections are these: 

“Iam perfectly happy.” 


* 
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A FIGHTING BIRD. 


Doctor Franklin, when he recommended the 
adoption of the turkey as our national emblem in 
place of the often unclean and not particularly 
courageous bald eagle, had a great many good 
reasons to give on behalf of his candidate. Among 
them he did not fail to include its fighting qualities. 
A turkey cock is not a bird of prey, it is true, but 
he is a gallant fellow when he engages in battle, 
and decidedly more willing to meet an adversary 
of his own size than is an eagle; at least an eagle 
of the particular species selected to hold our 
American thunderbolts in his talons. 

We are used to hearing tales of unfortunate 
infants carried off by eagles, and likewise of rash 
boys in search of eagles’ eggs or young eaglets, 
who are attacked by the wrathful parent birds 
while clinging to the sides of precipitous cliffs, 
and just escape with their lives. 

A few—a very few—of these tales are probably 
true. But for every youth terrified by a shrieking 
eagle flapping about his ears, how many young 
Americans have trembled at the gobble of a well- 
grown turkey cock, with his wattles flaming, his 
breast ruffled to the utmost, his wings half spread, 
and wrath in his every feather? How many have 
ignominiously fled before such an aroused monarch 
of the barn-yard? 

And now, if the capacity to slay be really an 
addition to the dignity of a bird of power, we find 
that the turkey can claim that also. There have 
been various anecdotes of the arms and legs of 
small children broken by the blow of his mighty 
wing; but these do not count because the same 
tales are related of geese. But an antiquarian 
searcher among ancient newspapers recently dis- 
covered in an old journal published in Newbury- 
port, the obituary notice of a man killed by a 
turkey. 

He was a very aged gentleman, it appears, and 
slightly childish. A mild day of Indian summer 
having come, his relatives put him in a comfortable 
arm-chair on the porch, wrapped in a loose dress 
ing-gown and wearing on his head, to keep off 
colds and neuralgia, a peaked red nightcap with a 
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tassel on the end. There he unfortunately fell | first fire, he turned and fled. After the battle, 


asleep; and as he drowsed, his head nodded; and 
as his head nodded, his nightcap wagged. } 

The scarlet tassel bobbing thus conspicuously | 
caught the eye of a turkey that was wandering 
about the place, undergoing his autumn fattening 
no doubt, and was regarded in the light of a 
challenge. 

Swelling and gobbling meeting with no response, 
the bird at length flew at the poor old gentleman, 
plucked his nightcap off, beat him with his wings 
until he fell out of his chair, and as the paper puts 
it, “so ill-used and maltreated him as he soon 
thereafter died.” 

Perhaps, despite Doctor Franklin, to be eaten is 
a more suitable fate than glorification for so 
dangerous a bird. 


— <oe- 
AMIABLE EMPRESS. 


Of all the stories which are told of that versatile | 
character, Catherine II., Empress of Russia, prob- 
ably the greatest number relate to her kindly and | 
forgiving disposition. She was quick-tempered, 
but generous. 

Once at an official dinner she had an animated 
discussion with a foreign ambassador who had 
displeased her. She spoke with more anger than | 
dignity. In the midst of her tirade she overheard 
her secretary, Chrapowicki, say in an undertone: | 

“It is a pity for the little mother to lose her | 
temper this way.” 

She stopped abruptly, and during the remainder | 
of the dinner was gracious and merry. 

As she left the table, however, she went straight 
to the impertinent interrupter and said, “How | 
dare you criticise my words in public?” | 

Her voice trembled with anger, and her hand | 
shook so that she nearly dropped a cup of coffee 
which she was holding. She set down the coffee 
untasted, and told the unfortunate secretary to go. 

The man believed himself ruined, and expected 
to be sent to Siberia next day. He had no sooner 
reached his home, however, than a messenger | 
came to summon him to the empress. 

[fe found the empress still angry and excited. | 
She reproached him bitterly for returning imper- 
tinence for the kindness she had shown him. He | 
threw himself on his knees before her. | 

“Take this,” she said, handing him a snuff-box 
set with diamonds. “Keep it, and whenever you 
have any more observations to make in public 
upon what I say or do, hold your tongue and take 
a pinch of snuff. Such advice might be good for 
me.” 

One evening Catherine had dined in one town 
and was to return to her palace in another some 
miles distant. These journeys were made with 
much ceremony and magnificence. The great 
sleighs were ready to start for home. Catherine 
sat alone in the imperial sleigh. She inquired if 
the drivers and footmen had had dinner. Receiv- 
ing a negative reply, she at once left her sleigh. 
“They have as much need of dinner as we,” she 
said to her party, and she waited patiently until 
the servants had dined. 





o- —— 
A “NATIONAL BOUQUET.” 


Among the many suggestions concerning a 
national flower—and the maize, the goldenrod, the 
trailing arbutus, the aster, the mountain laurel 
and several other flowers have each their earnest 
and able advocates—one which comes from a 
Vermont farmer has decided point and interest. 
He proposes that we shall not attempt to settle 
upon a national flower, but let each state choose a 
state flower, and have a “national bouquet,” com- | 
posed of all the state flowers. | 

Already certain of the states have emblems | 
which would make very appropriate and pretty | 
elements in such a great American nosegay. 

Massachusetts people prefer the trailing arbutus 
for an emblem. California, on the other side of 
the continent, has by law adopted the eschscholtzia 
or poppy, as its state ower. The cedar sprig of 
Vermont and the pine branch of Maine would | 
contribute a needed tinge of green to the nosegay, 
while the orange-blossom of Florida would lend 
its fragrance, and the mountain laurel of Alabama 
would crown it resplendently. 

The goldenrod and the aster would belong to the 
first state which should formally adopt them, and 
so would the graceful shooting-star of the central 
West, and the prairie rose. There are flowers and 
trees enough to “go around.” 

A bouquet composed of all these state flowers 
and tree branches would grace all formal occa- 
sions, and would typify the union of the states. | 
It would say “Z pluribus unum” to the ordinary 
intelligence more plainly than the Latin motto 
does. 

The Vermont farmer’s suggestion is well worth | 
considering. 

teed ane 


NOT HIS FAULT. 


The Magazine of American History dwells upon 
the fact that the battle-field of King’s Mountain, 
where occurred a decisive struggle during the | 
Revolutionary War, is a spot seldom visited by 
tourist or historian. 

“Do many people come here?” asked the writer, 
of a native. 

There was a moment of puzzled doubt, and then 
the reply: 

“No, very seldom. I think, though, an old man 
came here a year ago!” 

One interesting personal struggle is connected 
with that conflict. One man, belonging to the | 
backwoods force, was conventionally timid, as all 
his friends knew, and wont to flee whenever 
danger threatened. He often struggled against 
this cowardly impulse, and on this expedition was 
one of the foremost in pursuit, having determined 
to conquer his timidity once for all. 

Before the battle began, his friends, fearing that 
he would again disgrace himself, urged him to | 
keep well in the rear. j 

“No,” he exclaimed, “I am determined to stand | 
my ground to-day, live or die!” 

But in spite of these valorous intentions, he | 
could not overcome his inner foe. At the very | 


| that August had brought about the one hundred 
| and eleventh anniversary of the loss of the Royal 


quite overcome with humiliation, he lugubriously 
explained that he had been altogether unconscious 
of what he was doing, until he had gone about a 
hundred and fifty yards. Then, realizing that he 
was actually running away, he tried to stop. 

“But,” he ended, “my confounded legs would 
carry me off!” 


FISHING WITH DOGS. 


The savages of Saghalin Island have a unique 
method of fishing for salmon-trout with their dogs, 
a description of which is given in “Trans-Siberian 
Savages.” The water around the island is won- 
derfully clear. The author, who went out in a 
canoe, says the bottom was distinctly visible, 
while from under the canoe the frightened salmon 
trout were swimming seaward in such numbers it 
seemed as if it would be difficult to drop a stone 
into the water without striking one. 

From the time we started I was puzzled to guess 
what the Ainus could be taking thirty dogs with 
them for. I was soon to find out. At a certain 
point all the men and dogs came to a halt. Half 


| the men and dogs then moved farther along the 


water’s edge, about two hundred yards. 

At a concerted signal the dogs were started from 
their respective points, and swam straight out sea 
ward in single file in two columns. Ata wild, 
sharp cry from all the Ainus, the right column 
wheeled left, andl the left column wheeled right, 
until the head of each column met. Then at an- 
other signal all of them swam in line toward the 
shore, advancing more and more in crescentic 
formation. 

As the dogs neared the shore, increasing num- 


| bers of fish appeared in the shallow water, fright- 


ened forward by the splashing of the advancing 
column of dogs, which, as soon as their feet 
touched bottom, pounced upon the fishes as quick 
as a flash. 

The animals promptly brought the fish which 
they had seized to their masters, who cut off their 
heads and gave each dog the head which belonged 
to him as his share of the catch. The dog who 
caught meme | got nothing. 

I believe this dog-drill of the Ainus is entirely 
unique. It is all the more remarkable, too, as the 
dogs, many of which have been captured from the 
forest, are still half-wild. | 


TWO HOPELESS CASES. 
The Pall Mall Budget recently recalled the fact 


George, and tells again an absurd anecdote con- 
nected with the tragedy. When it was announced 
that the ship had gone down, with some four 
hundred men, women and children, the first feeling 
was one of incredulity, which speedily gave way 
to horror and grief. 


But even such a period of consternation had its 
grimly humorous side. The father of Lieutenant | 
Durham, who was on board the ship, received a 
letter, and on reading it, burst into tears. To the 
inquiries of his family as to the cause of his grief, 
he replied in a broken voice: 

“The Royal George has foundered, and our dear 
Peter is drowned!” A general outburst of tears 
greeted this announcement, but presently it oc- 
curred to some_one to ask: 

“Who has written to tell you, papa?” 

“Why, Peter, to be sure!” 

“Peter? Why, then he is saved!” 

“No!” answered the old gentleman, groaning 
again. “He is such a liar that no one can believe 
a word he says!” 

It proved that Lieutenant Durham had swum to 
the rigging, after the ship sank, and was saved. 

This was the oflicer to whom his father had said, 
when he was leaving home for the navy, “Remem- 
her one thing, Peter. Never tell a lie!” 

Peter seemed somewhat surprised-at the admo- 
nition, and his father added: 

“Always remember that you never heard your 
father tell a lie!” | 

“Zooks, father!” replied Peter, promptly. “ What | 
a liar you are!” 


e HER BEST. 


Mrs. Molesworth, who writes a moving article in 
the volume entitled ““Woman’s Work,” concerning 
the necessity of obtaining “fun, food and fresh 
air” for all classes of children, says that there are 
among London’s poor thousands of little ones who 
never had a toy. 





Yet still the child’s instinct to “make believe” | 
surmounts every practical obstacle, and there is a 
true story of one little sufferer from a chronic | 
disease whose only playthings were the spots of 
damp on the wall beside her bed. She played 
they were real and alive; she gave them names 
and imaginary qualities. 

Another true story shows how far the little 
candle of a wise and loving word may throw its | 
beams. A teacher ata Sunday school for London’s | 
poor was trying to impress upon her little pupils | 
some idea of the real meaning of giving. 

“Whatever it may be,” she said, “our offering to 
God should be of our best, of what we prize most.” 

In one baby heart her words found ready | 
response. Next day a little creature confided her | 
offering to the teacher; it was a carefully tied 
package, containing a few grains of rice.” This | 
was her most precious and perhaps her os 

| 
| 
| 





treasure. 


VERY DIFFERENT. 


A young minister had gone to the home of his 
boyhood to preach, says an exchange, and of 


| course the villagers were full of curiosity to hear 
| him. 


At the close of the service one of the deacons 
oe am the young preacher’s wife in conversa- 
tion. 

“It was a strange coincidence,” said he, “that 
your husband’s text was the one from which his 
father preached his last sermon in this pulpit.” 

“Indeed!” said the lady. “Well, that was 
strange. [ hope,” she continued, “it wasn’t the 
same sermon.’ 

“Oh no,” said the deacon, in a deprecatory 
manner. “His father was a dreadful smart man.” 


SEVERE. 


An exchange prints a story which may be com- 
mended to the attention of all public speakers 
who have the dangerous gift of fluency. 


A young lawyer talked for several hours to a 
jury in Indiana, to the weariness of all who were 
obliged to listen. At last he sat down, and the 
opposing counsel, a white-haired veteran, rose to 
reply. 

“Your honor,” said he, “I will follow the example 
of my young friend who has just finished, and 
submit the case without argument.” 

With that he took his seat, and the silence was 
oppressive. 
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Any boy, girl, man or woman can do it. Best 
of home decorations. Send for free circular. | 
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Consisting of Double-Breasted Coat, two 
pairs of Knee Pants, and a nice Hat-—all 
made to match—out of the same piece of 
cloth—ages 4 to 15 years. 





Only Five Dollars! LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC 


CIRCLE. 

original home-reading course. A 
definite plan appeals to all'who are dissatis- 
fied with aimless, desultory reading. Are 
you making what you might of life? It is 
never too late to begin. A majority of our 
readers are between 30 and 40. Write to 

John H. Vincent, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Desiring to give the admirers of Ivory Soap an opportunity to contribute to its literature, 
the manufacturers offered prizes for the best twelve verses suitable for use as advertisements, 
27,388 contributions were received. To the following was awarded the 


FOURTH PRIZE. 
MANy men of many minds, 
Many soaps of many kinds: 
Some are better, some are worse, 
Some a blessing, some a curse; 
Some exist without excuse; 
Others for some special use; 
But very rarely do we find 
All virtues in one soap combined. 
Such is the case, though, with the brand 
That is now foremost in the land; 
For Ivory Soap no rival knows 
In any quality that goes 
To give a special virtue to 
A soap that some one thing will do. 
The Ivory is itself possessed 
Of all the merits of the best ; 
And now the truth is widely known, 
It beats the best on grounds their own. 
ROBERT J. MITCHELL, Sheldon, N. Dak. 
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A Christmas Offer. 


For the next sixty days we offer 
to all purchasing from the Premium 
List goods to the value of $2.50 or 
more a package of ten beautiful 
Christmas Cards. Do not forget this 
offer. When ordering the goods you 
must say that you wish the package 
of cards and they will be included 
FREE. 

The new Premium List contains 
an unusual collection of useful arti- 
cles for Christmas gifts. 
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For the Companion. 


WINDSOR CASTLE. 


By the Constable of the Castle, 
THE MARQUIS OF LORNE. 


“We, too, are heirs of Runnymede,”’ sang the 
great American, Whittier, alluding to the equal 
right Americans and British possess to be proud 
of the vindication of hberty by their common 
ancestors, when they compelled King John to 
sign “Magna Charta’’ at Runnymede, a meadow 
on the banks of thé Thames, near Windsor. 

That meadow on the Thames bank is a fair, 
green level, cut by the stream, which is only a | 
long stone’s throw broad at the place where the | 
famous meeting was held. Wooded hills, crowned 
with fine oak and beech, rise on one side. 


far off is the home of Charles Fox, who was so | beautified. During reign after reign the kings | 


good a friend to the American Colonies when 
they asserted their rights against King George. 

It is a pretty scene in summer and by no 
means cheerless in winter, for the snow 
seldom lies long in southern England, and 
the fields always look green. The russet 
tones. of the woodland are veiled in the dis- 
tance with the soft blue whose peculiar tint 
is derived from the moisture that spreads a 
gentle haze over the landscape. 

Few bluffs overlook the river, whose waters 
flow with a smooth current, encircling here 
and there small, flat meadow isles fringed 
with reeds and willows. The most prominent 
bluffs are at Cliveden, six miles above 
Windsor, and here a strange scene was enacted 
long ago, in the time of Saxon or early 
British dominion, before the Normans came 
from France. 

There were other Norsemen, the ancestors 
of the French Normans, who came to see 
what booty could be got from England. An 
expedition led by one of their chiefs came 
from the North Sea up the river to London. 

He may have left his galley, with its rows 
of shields along the bulwark, its single heavy 
mast and its yard overhanging the carved 
prow, at London, where a rich Roman colony 
had built a fine town, which was inhabited 
after the Roman evacuation by the Latinized 
Britons. He may have expected soon to 
return from the excursion up the river, made 
with a flotilla of smaller vessels. 

Anyhow, on he went with his men until, 
past many a village and townland in the forest 
clearings, he passed the Windsor Hill and 
voyaged .onward to the bluffs which rose more 
immediately over the river near Cliveden. There 
he fell sick and died. Then his people carried 
his body up the ridge and laid him down where 
all the country could be seen, with the broad blue 
stream below winding on toward Windsor. 

They dug deep a g:eat grave for this chief, to 
us unknown. They dug until the excavation was 
twenty feet deep, and then they gently lowered 
the body, wrapped in its cloak with the fringe of 
gold, the folds clasped on his breast with a great 
brooch of pure gold. Its hasps and flanges were 
of pure gold, and in the midst of the gleaming 
plates that made the ornament were six great 
Oriental garnets. By his side they placed his 
sword and delicately wrought glass goblets, and 
all wherewith he would in life have desired to be 
furnished, were he to go on a long journey. 

So they left him sleeping and filled in the earth, 
raising it in a mound above the tomb. The 
Saxons afterward called the spot ‘“Taplow,”’ or 
the mound on the hilltop; but they knew not 
who the stranger was, nor can we, save that he 
was great in his own Northland. 

Perhaps he did not halt at Windsor on his way 
up the river, because there was a strong garrison 
there, and a fort. Such a place would have been 
fortified at all times of history, for the heights 
there, though not great, are steep on the river 
side, and stand alone, commanding the neighbor- 
hood. ‘The British and Romans loved such 
situations for works of defence, and the Saxons, 
if not the people before them, raised great circular 
earth-mounds on such low hills to make them 
impregnable to assault. 

In Norfolk there is a mound greater than that 
at Windsor. It is like the round crater and cone 
of a grass-covered volcano; and in the crater the 
Normans at the Norfolk fort, called Castle 
Rising, built a stone keep. 

At Windsor the stone keep was built so as 
to occupy all the top of the old British earth 
circle and mound. There also came the French 
Normans in due time, and built and enlarged the 
area that was enclosed. This time the building 
was to be done by hands which did not relinquish 
their hold, for William the Conqueror was the 
new possessor. 

No wonder he found the Saxon fort a good 
place, for there is no fairer view in England. 
That from Richmond is not so extensive, and at 
Windsor William found a grand forest country 
for his sports. His men could put off their chain 
mail and pointed helmet with the straight face- 


|the sharp, plain Norman spur on their heels, 
could give chase to the red deer, which then 
abounded all over the country. 

But they kept good watch and ward and 
| military discipline. The castle was very strong. 
| These keeps were built so that there was no 
| chance of a surprise. Massive gates placed in 
| security beyond deep ditches were let into the 
walls, well defended by battlement and flanking 
towers. Drawbridges and portcullises might be 
forced, but there the enemy only found himself at 
the beginning of his work. 

Narrow passages led to other defences, and the 


one man only could enter at a time. 
The walls of the lowest story showed only tiny 
shot, or loop, holes. 


be thrown in. The third story had windows so 
high in the wall that arrows or bolts shot from 
below could only hit the arch of the opening, and 
| fall back harmless. 

The top stories were filled with weapons that | 
| could throw darts, stones and heavy balls, 80 | 
| assailants could not easily take a Norman keep. 
| The Normans had taste as well as strength, 





| showered favors on their finest possession. 


keep itself was reached by a stair so narrow that | 


The second story showed | 
more of these, but so narrow that no torch could | 


notable are just under the hill on which the great 
round keep is built. One of these has been 
raised high, and a very narrow stair communicates 
with each of its little rooms. Here King John of 
France had many a long hour in which to repent 
of his bad management at Poictiers, where the 
young Black Prince took him prisoner. Here he 
was brought after that ride through the streets of 
London, which must have been to him so humili- 
ating, although he was shown much courtesy by 
his captor. 

It was another neighboring tower, with better 
accommodations, that Henry V. of England 
assigned to the use of the young King of Scotland, 
who had been illegally captured during a time of 
truce. Young James of Scotland’s uncle, the old 
Duke of Albany, was not supposed to be particu- 
larly sorry to have his sovereign and nephew 
kept in England, for it gave Albany all power in 
Scotland. So at Windsor James remained for 








nearly twenty years, becoming expert in literature | 


; and in knightly exercises. 
| The English were kind to him, and it was from 


| this building of his captivity, now called **Edward | 


|'Third Tower,” that he saw his future queen, a 
| daughter of the House of Beaufort, walking in the | 


Not|and gradually the whole neighborhood was | garden at the base of the keep. 
The long residence in England was beneficial | victims play.” 


chapel which he and Cardinal Wolsey built with 
such splendor. Thrust in between these two 
coffins in the narrow vault is another, with head 
smitten from the body by the axe. The body of 
Charles I., brought hither after his execution, 
with no special grave prepared for him, was 
hastily buried here. 

Away from the tomb house and its associations 
the towering keep reminds one of the most daring 
and romantic of the governors of the castle—the 
fiery Prince Rupert, who lived here and made its 
rooms beautiful with pictures, with tapestry and 
with ornament. At once an artist and a warrior, 
such as few countries have produced, he lived to 
see the palace a prey to the spoiler. 

Earlier as well as later days are recalled by the 
rooms now devoted to the library. They over- 
look the Thames and England’s great school of 
Eton. From the castle windows one gazes across 
the river far below, on the roofs and towers of 
the great college founded by Henry VI. 

Between the groups of houses and the thickly 
scattered trees one may catch glimpses of bands 
of boys in the distance, playing foot-ball or 
| cricket, or rowing on the Thames. The poet 
, Gray, looking on the same cheerful scene, wrote 
| gloomily, *‘Unconscious of their fate, the little 
Well, they are fortunate victims, 


| to James in many ways, and when he was at last | and I would much like again to be ‘a victim” 





Windsor Castle. 


Around the keep arose a central ward—that is, 
the space outside was enclosed with towers and 
walls and gardens. ‘Then lower down the ridge 
another king built a church, and beyond it again 
other great towers, as the town arose, under the 
castle's shelter and protection. This part was 
again flanked and made strong, and called the 
lower ward. The church was dedicated first to 
St. Edmund and then to St. George. 

But on the other side of the keep the monarchs 
built themselves something in the way of lodging 
far better than the small rooms of the keep, for a 
wide range of palace apartments existed there 
before even the days of the Tudors. These were 
extended ant improved from the days of Queen 
Elizabeth to the days of Queen Victoria. These 
buildings formed the upper ward. 

The effect of this mass of buildings, dominated 
by the keep, or Round Tower, is very fine, and 
no better example exists of the feudal fortress. 
Whether seen from the river, with the red-roofed 
houses of the town clustered below the great 
white walls, or from the park, where Windsor 
rises like an enchanted castle above the wide 
greensward, which is varied with the groves of 
ancient oak and beech, there is nothing to com- 
pare with it. 

Americans and English may be equally proud 
of the palace strength of their great forefathers. 

Chambers built over castle gateways were often 
used as prisons for those whose lot was not to be 
made too hard. For the unfortunates who were 
to be severely dealt with, a far more horrible 
prison was provided in the shape of a dungeon 
with a narrow orifice above, through which the 
victim was let down with cords into a vault 
having often no windows. Places like this must 
have soon become foul and fatal to the captives. 

At Windsor there is a very fair prison above 
one of the gateways. Although the windows are 
narrow they give light enough, and on the walls 
are the names of the men who here, in their 
durance vile, amused themselves by writing their 


stone. 
their arms. 

These small rooms are among the few which 
remain exactly as they existed in the Middle 
Ages. 
alteration. 
gone, the ancient tapestries have been removed, 
the heavy ornamentation of the times of the 
Georges and almost all the still ponderous yet 


appeared. 
But the towers which held the notable prisoners 





guard, and with little metal about them except 


of state are yet pointed ont. 


allowed to return to his northern kingdom he | 
entered it the most accomplished knight of his | there, and the sight must have been magnificent. 


time. 


there with the rest. 

It was in this part of the castle that Queen 
Elizabeth lived and moved and had her 
imperious being. It was in a little chamber 
in a turret here that Queen Anne received 
the despatch from Marlborough wishing her 
joy on the victory of Blenheim. He wrote 
on a scrap of paper from the field, ‘*Your 
Majesty’s troops have had a great victory, 
and Marshal Tallard is in my coach.’”’ He 
had with Prince Eugene achieved one of 
the most fruitful successes of that reign of 
victories. 

The hall which has most fascination for 
many persons is that where the fine collection 
of arms and armor is placed—the oid guard 
room, where are cannons taken in India, and 
shirts of mail that have remained burnished 
since the time of the Crusades. 

* There is the armor of the Prince of Scotland, 
who was a captive here so long. There, too, 
is the wondrous shield wrought by Benvenuto 
Cellini, that chief of workers in metal and 
good soldier, who performed wonders in 
France and in Rome for the adornment of 
altar and palace. 

The specimen of his handiwork especially 
to be noticed is placed over a mantelpiece 
under a glass. It was given by Francis I., of 
France, to our King Henry, on the famous 
“Field of the Cloth of Gold,” as they called 
the camp of the kings, because of the lavish 
luxury by which it was distinguished. 

France and England vied with each other 


He was much beloved by the English, with | Such armor and housings, such dresses and such 


whom he managed, when on the throne, to keep | a general display of what would nowadays be 


on fair terms. 


assassination by which it was ended. 


His reign was illustrious, and | | called ‘fuss and feathers,” no man had looked 
worthy of a better close than that of the tragic | on in Europe before. 


Perhaps the Moguls on 
| Eastern fields may have shown even more glory 


All will remember how, when the murderers ‘of apparel, but Europe did not trouble its head 
stormed his lodging at Perth, one of the ladies | | about the Moguls then, and every one wrote that 


present, the heroic Catherine Douglas, thrust her 
arm into the door staples to serve as a bolt and 
had it broken, in her devotion to her king. 





We need not think of all the terrible things that | 


have happened at Windsor Castle, of prisoners 





name or making their mark by scratches on the | 
Sometimes they add a little tracing of | 


In other apartments there has been much | 
The painted ceilings of Verrio are | 


better decoration of Jacobean times has dis- | 


dying by inches in dark dungeons, of men 





Trophies in the old Guard Room. 


mutilated for treason, like the Earl of Eu; of 
the sieges the castle has been called on to endure, 
| of the ruin wrought in glorious chapel and halls 
| by Cromwell’s soldiery. For Windsor has chiefly 
been associated with the brighter and more 
cheery events of the national life. 

Here, more often than in any other royal 
| home, were the joy-bells rung for the births and 
marriages of our princes; although here, too, the 
| funeral knell has also been often heard, for it is 


monarchs of England. 
Here lies Henry VIII. 


the tomb, as it is the dwelling-place, of the | 








| 


the Field of the Cloth of Gold was incomparable. 

Other trophies by the dozen are there. That 
which arrests the eye most is a part of the mast 
of Nelson’s flagship, the Victory, with a great 
hole caused by a French cannon-shot which went 
right through the yellow-painted and metal-bound 
stout old mast. There are splendid things of 
greater intrinsic value than this, lying side by 
side with the bullet that killed Nelson. 

Here are swords surrendered by foreign 
generals and kings. There is the golden throne 
of Seringapatam; there are jewels of gold taken 
from captured towns and forts from all parts of 
the world; birds of diamonds and rubies, with 
tails of emerald; sword and dagger handles 
encrusted with precious stones, some with gigantic 
blades made to cut plate armor, some with deadly 
blades little broader or longer than a knitting- 
needle. Yes, there is much warlike treasure 
there, collected with the shedding of much blood 
and the gain of much glory. 

Our race has steeped itself in blood and glory 
and riches. Its language is that of America and 
Australasia, of many an isle beside the little 
Parent Isle, of more than a hundred and ten 
millions of men, and now in the States and 
in London people speaking English hold more 
treasure than ever Solomon dreamed of. 

Where is the future to lead us? To more 
bloodshed? Yes; undoubtedly ; but we will hope 
that the fighting may be against the ignoble and 
brutal and bad, and that America and England 
will lift their bright flags together for civilization 
and the true glory that is not mere banging and 
butchery. 

Both flags derive their emblems from English 
churches, for the stars and stripes were carved on 
English tombstones before America was known, 
and stars and crosses should mean something to 
make the world better and more peaceful where 
peace is worth having. 

‘Some of the triumphs of peace also are to be 
seen here in wonderful carved goblets and 
tankards and sculptured plates, and notably in 
splendid pictures. 

The old look of a fortress has given way to 


in one tomb with | that of the palace, fearing no foeman, and long 
The two most! his wife, Jane Seymour, under that part of the! may this be so. But the castle could be made 
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strong against anything but long range artillery. 
The walls could contain a large force, and its 
underground apartments have the solidity of 
bomb-proofs. Sentries pace its ramparts, and a 
regiment of Guards is always at hand. 

Nor is it dependent for water on river or 
outside supply. Not long ago a room in the 
Round Tower was complained of as always cold. 
The floor was taken up, and there lay a vast 
circular stone with great iron rings. By these it 
was lifted, and a deep, carefully constructed 
Norman well was discovered, going down to the 
level of the Thames itself. : 

The public are not shown to the bottom of the 
well, but over all the most interesting parts of the 
vast castle there is admission. No school study 
of English history can give half the zest for its 
perusal that will certainly be felt after a visit to 
the grandest among the ancient fortresses of 
England. 

——o~ 


For the Companion. 


THE BRAVEST DEED I EVER 
SAW. 
By Brigadier-General John Gibbon, U.S.A. 


General Andrew Jackson is said to have willed 
a gold snuff-box, or something of the kind, to the 
man who should be decided to be the bravest 
man in our war with Mexico. Whether the 
award was ever made I do not know, but I do 
recall that a man claimed the prize, and I 
have often thought that if I had had the 
awarding of it I should not have given it 
to that individual. True bravery and 
modesty are inseparable, and the bravest 
man could never have mustered up cour- 
age enough to ask to be recognized as such. 

It is told of a man who afterward be- 
came world-wide known as *‘Stonewall”’ 
Jackson, that shortly after the capture of 
the City of Mexico General Scott had a 
reception of the officers of his army. 
Amongst the others presented to him was 
Lieutenant Jackson, who had especially 
distinguished himself in command of two 
pieces of artillery at one of the gates of 
Mexico. 

When he heard Jackson’s name, General 
Scott drew himself up to his full height, 
and placing his hands behind him, said 
with great earnestness, ‘‘I don't know that 
I will shake hands with Mr. Jackson.” 

Jackson, one of the most diffident of 
men, blushed like a girl and stood confused 
before the company, when General Scott, 
seeing that he had called the attention of 
everybody in the room, said, “If you can 
ever forgive yourself for the way in which 
you slaughtered those poor Mexicans with 
your two guns, I am not sure that I can,” 
and then held out his hand. 

No greater compliment could have been 
paid a young officer for courage and zeal, 
but Lieutenant Jackson made no claim to 
General Jackson’s snuff-box. He did not 
know he had been *‘brave”’ till his com- 
manding general told him so. 

In The Companion of June 4, 1891, in my 
article on ‘Reading Indian Sign,”’ allusion is 
made to one of the bravest acts I ever witnessed. 
As a consequence of the reception of the flag 
there referred to, the Seminoles, under their chiefs, 
Sam Jones and Billy Bow Legs, assembled at 
Charlotte’s Harbor, Florida, to confer with the 
United States military authorities in regard to 
certain murders which had been committed some 
weeks before. 


The temper and intentions of the Indians were | 


unknown to us, and General Twiggs, with Captain 
Casey and others, proceeded from Tampa Bay to 
the meeting-place in a steamer. The steamer 
anchored well off the shore, where she was in 
perfect safety, and the question was how to open 
communication with the Indians, whose camps 
could be plainly seen on shore, extending for a 
long distance through the pine woods. 

Captain Casey soon decided the question by 
directing a small boat, with one man to row it, to 
be lowered. In this he took his seat, with 
directions to the man to row him ashore. 

His friends protested that he was running an 
unnecessary risk in the uncertainty as to the 
disposition of the Indians. But he would permit 
no one else to accompany him. He landed alone 
in the midst of a thousand armed savages, any 
one of whom could have taken his life with 
perfect impunity. 

In speaking of it afterward he said, ‘What 


one of whom may shoot me or stick a knife into 
me, and thus bring on a war. But if I do not 
run this risk, there is nobody else who will or 
can, and hence it is proper for me to do it, and 
endanger only one other life’’—that of the man 
who rowed the boat. 

In other words, he took his life in his hands 
because duty deimanded it. 

Many a man is brave, or seems so to others, 
simply because he is possessed of a knowledge 
which tells him there is really no such danger as 
they think there is; and many a man is willing 
to get credit for courage on small capital, based 
on the mistaken idea of other people. 

Then again, many a man becomes brave or, 
more properly speaking, shows courage, by being 
placed in a position where death seems to be 
unavoidable, and he fights simply because there 
is nothing else except to die. 

An Indian, accustomed himself to kill his 
|enemy or torture him to death if he captures him 
alive, naturally supposes he will be treated in the 
same way; and as he does not like bodily pain 


and fights ‘‘to the death.” 

During my service on the plains I heard of an 
instance in point. A Sioux Indian was pursued 
by a party of Pawnees acting as scouts for the 
army. His horse was killed, and being thus set 
afoot he took refuge in a buffalo wallow—a 


wallowing in it and rolling and scraping it out. 
Here he was partially protected from the fire of 





any more than other people, he resists to the last | 


shallow hole in the prairie, made by the buffaloes | 


Another act of bravery occurred during the 
Sioux campaign of 1876. My command was on 
its way down the Yellowstone 


command coming from the east. ‘he 
country was almost completely unknown to us, 
and was swarming with hostile Indians. 

As the time approached when we ought to hear 

from General Terry, it became necessary to make 
some effort to communicate with him. It was 
not even known he was on the river, and a party 
| going down the stream would not only have to 
run the risk of being attacked by Indians, but 
might have to go all the way to its mouth, where 
was situated Fort Buford, before meeting any 
friends. 

Volunteers were called for to perform this 
perilous service, and a private soldier by the 
name of Evans and several others responded. 
The character of the service was explained to 
them, its dangers dwelt upon, and they were 
instructed to travel mostly at night and to lie 
concealed during the daytime, and build no fires. 

One night just after dark we started the little 
party down the swollen waters of the Yellowstone, 
their boat supplied with provisions sufficient to 
last several days; and I must say, as they 
disappeared in the darkness they seemed to me as 
departing into the unknown. I had but little 
hope of ever seeing any of them again. What 
with the hostile Indians along the banks, the swift 
stream, rapids and rocky ledges of the Yellowstone, 
| their chances for escape seemed small indeed. 





At Fort Gregg. 


| his enemies, who had both firearms and bows 
| and arrows. He also had a gun, and for a time 

kept the Pawnees at a distance. But after a 
| while his ammunition gave out, and he had 
| nothing left but his bow and arrows. 

Closer and closer grew the circle of his enemies, 
who were now also reduced to bows and arrows. 
At length the last remaining arrow of the besieged 

| Sioux was gone; but no thought of surrendering 
| entered his mind. 

A Pawnee arrow was driven through his body. 
| With a desperate effort he drew it out, fitted it to 
| his own bow, drove it through the body of his 


nearest foe and sank down dying just as his scalp 





was torn from his head by his victorious enemies. | 


Was this man brave, or only desperate ? 
The 


by a largely superior force of Indians. 


| whites had a large number of wounded with | 


| them, some so badly hurt that they could not be 
|moved, even if they had not been entirely 
surrounded by hostile savages. The wounded 
| whites lay all day and all night with loaded 
| pistols by their sides, ready to use them should 
| the Indians make a rush upon them, each intend- 
ing to keep one load for himself in case of need. 
Were these men brave, or only desperate ? 
The unwounded, lying behind rocks and stumps, 
| guarded the camp all through that day and night, 
firing upon the Indians whenever one could be 


It was a long time before we heard anything 
from them, and then the results of their successful 
mission were shown by the attempts made by 
General Terry’s scouts to communicate with me, 
as described in The Companion of May 28, 1891, 
when they were taken for hostile Sioux until my 
Crow scouts picked up a package of crackers and 
cheese they had dropped in their flight. 

But this act of Evans and his comrades, brave 
as it was, was to be followed by a still greater act 
of bravery, and the one to which I have specially 
referred. 

After the Custer massacre we brought off the 
remnant of the Seventh Cavalry and its wounded, 





On one occasion a party of citizens and soldiers | 
was completely surrounded in a piece of timber | 


and our force went into camp just below the 
mouth of the Big Horn River. ‘The whole force 
of the hostile Sioux was known to be in the 
country between us and General Crook’s com- 
| mand, which was supposed to be somewhere to 
the southward. It was very desirable to commu- 
nicate with General Crook, and a large reward 
was offered by General Terry for any one who 
would carry through a dispatch. 
| One of the citizens with the command offered 
| to do so, but failed. Volunteers were then called 
| for from the command, and quite a number offered 
| their services. 

Amongst them were three soldiers from the 
Seventh Infantry, named Evans, Stewart and 
Bell. Remembering the success of Evans in his 


| trip down the river, I accepted the services of 





good would one or two armed men have been to| seen. Were these men brave, or only made to | these three men. They were told to prepare for 


me? If the Indians had wanted to kill me, the 
two additional men would not have stopped 
them; and as for the risk I ran from any dis- 
contented fellow who felt disposed to harm me, I 
always carry the means of defence against one 
man about me.’’ He showed a hunter’s knife on 
the belt around his waist. 

“Besides,”” he would philosophically add, “I 
have but a few months to live, any way,’’—he 
was dying with consumption,—‘‘and what differ- 
ence do a few months make in a man’s life ?”’ 

Here was an act of bravery performed by one 


| show courage by their desperate condition ? 
| They certainly showed more courage than did 
| those who, carried away by their fears, and taking 
| advantage of the darkness, stole out of the lines 
| and made their escape, leaving their wounded and 
| well comrades to their fate, as they supposed. 
The action of these runaways was in marked 
| contrast to that of two others of the same party, 
| who volunteered to crawl out through the lines of 
| the surrounding Indians and carry news to the 
settlements, ninety miles away, of the wants of the 
| beleaguered party. This task they accomplished; 


| their trip by providing themselves with moccasins 
| made after the Sioux pattern. Each was given 
an unshod horse, on which everything, clothing, 
food, and so forth, for the trip was to be carried. 
Evans, a tall, gaunt-looking man. not remark- 
able in appearance for intelligence, was given 
| charge of the party. Placing in his hands a piece 
of the only map of the country we had, I pointed 
| out to him our position and the supposed location 
| of General Crook’s camp, warned him to travel 
as much as possible at night, lie concealed in the 
| daytime, and never to dismount or permit his 


who knew perfectly well he was the only one who | and it was one of the bravest deeds that ever | companions to do so except with their Sioux 


could succeed in opening communications at once 
with the Indians. He had reasoned the thing out 
in this way: ‘‘The only real danger in the under- 
taking is from a class of reckless Indians, any 


| came under my notice. These men were under 

no obligation to perform this act, and were not so 
penned in as to require them to fight. Hence I 
think they are entitled to be called brave. 


moccasins on their feet. 

Thus equipped, the three men were set across 
the Yellowstone River and started on their 
journey. Knowing very little of the men’s 


| 
| 
| 


River from | 
Montana, and expecting to meet General Terry’s | 
whole 


capacity as scouts or of their ability to take care 
of themselves, and knowing, too, that in passing 
through an entirely unknown region every faculty 
of shrewdness and tact would have to be brought 
into play against the most skilful scouts in the 
world, I did not expect to see them again. 

Weeks passed away, and we heard nothing 
from our messengers. My command was moved 
to a point farther down the Yellowstone, and | 
began to relinquish all idea of ever seeing the 
men alive or ever even hearing from them, 
supposing they had been intercepted by the 
Sioux, and of course all killed. 

That region, now traversed by the Northern 
Pacific Railroad, then vast wilderness, 
where any moving object was quickly seen and 
speculation made its character, whether 
buffalo, elk, deer, Indian or wolf. One day 
while quietly in camp several 
mounted seen on the bluffs on the 
opposite side of the river. 


was a 


as to 


we were lying 


men were 

Hostile Indians would not so expose themselves, 
and hence it was inferred the party was friendly 
and desired to communicate with us. 

A boat was started the river, and we 
watched it closely as it approached the other 
shore, where several of the strange party were 
waiting for it. If they to our 
men the meeting would be entirely formal, and I 
was therefore both startled and pleased to see our 
men spring from the boat and heartily shake 
hands with two of the strangers. 

More than one of the lookers-on predicted that 
this would prove to be Evans and his party 
come back to us. This turned out to be 
true, and Evans and Stewart were heartily 
welcomed by the whole camp. The third 
man had been detained for some cause in 
General Crook’s camp. 

The returned men looked upon 
almost as risen from the dead. They told 
in a quiet, modest way, how they made 
the trip without seeing an Indian, and of 
course without being seen by one. They 
reached General Crook’s camp while the 
hostile Sioux were around it and actually 
firing into it. 

Under the circumstances of the case I 
have always regarded this as one of the 


across 


were strangers 


were 


bravest acts that ever came under my 
observation. 
The several acts referred to were all 


individual acts of bravery, and without 
attempting myself to decide which deserves 
to be classed as ‘‘the bravest,”’’ I will leave 
that question to be decided by each reader 
for himself. 

In my opinion any one with personal 
pride and a certain amount of self-respect 
will, when the occasion calls for it, show 
courage, and this is especially so in a 
country governed by free institutions like 
our own, where free thought and free 
speech naturally foster personal pride and 
self-respect. 

Where men act in bodies, they are apt 
to be more courageous still, although even 
these individuals stand forth more or less, 
and becoming distinguished for bravery, 
will in time be chosen as leaders. 

One of the bravest acts I ever witnessed in 
la body of men occurred at the capture of Fort 
| Gregg, near Petersburg, in the last year of the 
| Civil War. Our troops had broken through the 
| line of fortifications confronting us at Petersburg, 
and as they turned toward the city found in their 
path two small, enclosed forts, which had to be 
| captured before we could reach the town. 
| One of these, Fort Gregg, was directly in front 
of my leading division, the commander of which, 
| General R. 8S. Foster, claimed the right to assault. 
It was a small fort with a high breastwork, a 
ditch half-filled with water from recent rains, and 
armed with about one hundred and fifty infantry 
and two pieces of artillery. 

These last saluted us with shot and shell as the 
troops took up their positions preparatory to the 
attack. When the command was given, the 
troops moved forward to the assault under as 
heavy a fire as the two pieces of artiliery could 
make, supplemented as it was when the fort’ was 
neared by the fire of the infantry, the party 
within the fort being almost completely protected 
by the breastwork. 

The ditch, when the front line reached the edge 
of it, presented a formidable obstacle. It was 
half-filled with mud and water. While some of 
the men sought to gain the parapet by passing to 
the left of the ditch, others plunged boldly in, and 
by sticking their bayonets into the stiff clay, 
helped each other to struggle to the top. 

While all this was going on, the fire from the 
fort was deadly, and the men could not safely 
show their heads above the slope of the parapet. 
At length a color-bearer, bolder than the rest, 
succeeded in planting his starry flag on top of 
the parapet; and now the men gathered thickly 
about it. 

The masses swayed back and forth as the men 
delivered their fire as well as they could by raising 
their rifles above their heads, or sought to avoid 
the fire from within, the two parties being, in fact, 
only a few feet apart. 

As the outside party gained in strength the 
men became bolder, and finally with a rash they 
poured over the parapet, lunging forward with 
their bayonets; and with a yell of triumph Fort 
Gregg was carried, and the gates of Petersburg 
were open to us. 

















BANKS AND BANKING. 


What need of banks? Different kinds of banks ? 

What is a bank of issue? A co-operative bank ? 

How is a national bank started? Can any persons 
who wish start one ? 

What security for the payment of national bank notes ? 

Are there objections to our banking system? What 
advantages has it? 


What is a clearing-house? Its advantages ? 





For the Companion. 
A WARNING. 


There was a fat and freety boy 
Who never tried at all 

To curb his appetite, but ate 

All things, both large and small, 
That could by any chance digest— 
His name was Heavy Paul. 


He ate six hearty meals a day, 
And munched away between 
On caney. cookies, pies and tarts, 

And apples—mostly green, 

His cheeks were quite the fattest things 
That ever had been seen. 


His parents and his other kin 

To him did oft remark, 

“You are too fat for beauty, grace, 
Or heaith;” he would not hark 

To their advice, but ate right on 
From dawn till after dark. 


But one cold night he hada dream: . 
A spectre tall and grim, 

With features of unwholesome cast, 
Was sitting down on him 

As on his peaceful bed he lay, 
Within his chamber dim. 


“Oh, pray get up,” cried Heavy Paul, 
“And take another seat!” 

“My name it is Dys-pep-si-;” 

The spectre groaned; “Repeat 

And spell correctly, if you pease.” 
Paul trembled ‘neath the sneet. 


He stumbled o’er the syllables; 
e spectre prompted once 

By sitting on him harder still 

And calling him a “dunee;” 

Accompanied by grisly grins, 

And most unpleasant grunts. 


And when at last the “spell” was done, 
The spectre slowly rose; 

“Pll favor you each night,” he said, 
“Until you learn to close 

Your mouth, and leave a thing or two 
Outside of it. Now doze!” 


He vanished. Heavy Paul awoke, 
And perspiration’s beads 

Were standing over him in clumps. 
He thought on mighty deeds 

Of teeth and jaw in days gone by— 
Of fearful, monstrous “feeds.” 


He rose next day, an altered boy; 
At breakfast took no pie; . 
At nine o’clock refused a tart, 
Though with a wistful eye; 

At ten —_ -cake and a peach 
He sturdily passed by. 


That night he scarcely slept a wink, 
And never from that day 
Has he consumed above four meals 
Per diem. So, “He may 
Yet have a tasty, slimmish form— 
Our Paul!” his kindred say. 
ELIZABETH L. GOULD. 


* 
> 





For the Companion. 
A WONDERFUL SHOEMAKER. 


Some years ago there lived in one of the cities 
of Scotland a man, whose name we will not give. 
The writer visited him, and the memory of an 
evening spent in his home has proved a lifelong 
inspiration. : 
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spoke, the door opened, and the poor woman, a 
piteous and repellent sight, tried to enter the shop. 
Her daughter was murmuring soothing words to 
her. Not a cloud passed over the face of the 
husband. He rushed toward her, and as if she 
had been the sanest and sweetest lady in the land, 
offered her his arm, and escorted her to her own 
room. 

Soft words and harsh replies coming through 
the closed door, told us that the wife was pacified 
with difficulty. We listened with bowed head 
and humbled heart. 

What a life of sacrifice and unselfish tenderness! 
What tragedy within those four walls! Nobility 
of nature and of character such as this is so rare 
that one is almost as much perplexed as awed by 
it. 

What was the secret of this wonderful moral 
power? 

There were few books in the room, except those 
on corals; but upon the work-bench lay a little 
volume, leather-covered, evidently rebound by the 
cobbler himself. It was worn by use. ‘Taking it 
up, we found that it was the New Testament. 

With a rush of feeling we laid it down. The 
spirit he manifested was exemplified here. Only 
the Man of Sorrows could have taught this poor 
burden-bearer so to bear, and so to glorify, the 
most terrible of domestic afflictions. ‘The energy 
by which, against odds that would have discour- 
aged most men, the student had conquered an 
intricate science, was meagre compared to the 


resolution displayed by the husband in the Chris- | 


tian endurance of -his exhausting lot. 

The door opened. ‘I am sorry,” he said, ‘*but 
you will have to excuse me until another time. I 
cannot leave her now.” 


ee 
A DRUMMER’S MONUMENT. 


A recent decision that a monument shall be 
erected in the French town of Cadenet to André 
Kstienne, a native of the town, who is called “the 
little drummer of Arcola,” recalls one of the most 
heroic episodes in modern history. 


| episode which illustrates the extraordinary mili- 





He had three rooms—his shop and two bed- | 


rooms. On one side of the shop were a work-bench, 
a stool, a cask of water in which leather was soft- 
ening, and a heap of 
unmistakable signs of a hard-working shoemaker ; 
but on the walls and in the middle of the floor 
were cabinets filled with rare fossils. Corals in 


| to 
unmended shoes—the | 
| recruits. 


different stages of formation and of great variety | 


were there. ‘lhe collector stood with his back to 
the bench as he pointed to them with pride. 

His dress was that of an artisan poor and 
illiterate; his face might have belonged to the 
most devout saint. Our astonishment was roused 
by the contrast between the evidences of daily 
toil and the meagre surroundings of the man and 
his great scientific attainments. The collection 
he exhibited would have conferred lustre upon 
any famous cabinet. It has since been acquired 
by a university. 

But this was not all. In his leisure moments, 
in the darkness of night, he had discovered a new 
process of photo-engraving. Some of the best 
pamphlets on corals ever issued had been published 
by him, and illustrated to a microscopic fineness 
seldom or never before attained. He showed 
letters from Darwin and Huxley, and was an 
honorary member of many of the scientific societies 
of Europe. His eyes filled with tears as he showed 
us the results of almost superhuman persever- 
ance. 

Nor was this all. For years, with the help of 
his only child,—a daughter,—he had guarded his 
wife, who was a hopeless maniac. It was neces- 
sary that one or the other of them should watch 
the poor woman constantly. She could not be 
left alone, even for an instant, for she hated his 
specimens, the only solace of his dark life, and 
threw them out of the window whenever she 
could lay hands on them. Only long-suffering 
gentleness and the most marvellous tenderness 
could control her in her destructive moods. 

‘*Why have you not sent her to an asylum ?” 
we asked, involuntarily. 

The scientist and shoemaker looked up with 
horrified eyes, ‘as if he had been struck. 

“Send her? Send my wife to an asylum? 
Would you?” 

It was all he said, and it was enough. As he 





tary value of the “spirit-stirring drum.” Napoleon 
Bonaparte’s great career may be said to have been 
built upon a drum; for the battle of Arcola was 
won by the beating of André Estienne’s drum, 
and Napoleon always dated his confidence in his 
own fortune from this battle, which he won in 
1796, in Italy. : 


Bonaparte, hemmed in with a small army at 
Verona between two greatly superior forces, 
sallied out at night, made a forced march, and 
with fourteen thousand men, fell upon the rear of 
fifty thousand Austrians. The battle lasted 
seventy-two hours. On the second day of the 
fighting the Austrians obtained such a position 
that they completely and murderously swept the 
bridge of Arcola, which the French had gained, 
and which they must hold if they expected to win 
the battle. 

It was an unexpected movement. No officer 
was near; but André Estienne, the “little drum- 
mer,” was there. He went to his sergeant and 
told him that he should cross the bridge with his 
drum, and beat it on the other side. 

“But you will be killed before you step your foot 
upon the bridge,” said the sergeant. “No man 
can live there. But see here; cam you swim?” 

“That I can,” said the drummer. 

“Then swim across with your drum.” 

“The drum isn’t water-tight!” exclaimed André. 
“It would get water-soaked, and I could not beat 
it when I got across.” 

The sergeant was equal to the emergency. He 
was a capital swimmer. Plunging into the water, 
he bade André mount upon his shoulders, holding 
his drum clear of the water. In this way the two 
men crossed the river, André beating his drum 
lustily all the way over. 

Onée on the other side, he pounded it in a way 
well-nigh wake the dead. he Austrians 
who were massed near were nearly all raw 
Hearing what they took to be the drums 
of an advancing force of French, and remembering 
a terrible French onslaught of the day before, 
they fled. ~ ; 
This left the bridge clear, and the French began 
to pour across. André was joined by other drum- 
mers. The Austrian flight became a rout. The 
French swept on, with André Estienne, still 
drumming, at their head. The army was soon in 
advance, and very soon the whole Austrian force 
was teeatoersene utterly beaten. 

Subsequently Estienne’s heroic act was cele- 
brated by being represented in stone on the front 
of the Pantheon at Paris. Frédéric Mistral, the 
great Provencal poet of southern France, in a 
em, has either invented or recorded a thrilling 
neident. 

Estienne is said to have gone to Paris, and to 
have seen himself figured among the great men of 
the nation on the front of the Pantheon. 

“I, so high as that!” he exclaimed, gasping, and 
then fell to the ground, struck dead. 

Whether or not this scene ever took place, it is 
certain that the funeral of the little drummer of 
Arcola was attended by a great concourse of 
French officers and soldiers. 


——— 3-9 
SHOOTING A BULL. 


Captain Dewar, in the course of his three years’ 


cruise in his yacht Nyanza, came to the Falkland | 


Islands. On one of them he had what, being an 
Englishman, he calls’ “a nasty accident.” With 
three armel] companions, as many men from the 
crew of the yacht, and several shepherds belong- 
ing upon the island, be went out to amuse himself 
by shooting cattle, having first obtained permission 
of the lessee of the island. 


Life would be a dull affair to some men if they 
could not once in a while kill something with their 
own hands instead of leaving that work to the 
butcher. The company walked about two miles, 
and then saw a small herd of cattle, which they 
proceecied to stalk. 

They finally got within one hundred and fifty 
yards of three fine bulls. Captain Dewar fired at 
one of them, but hit him “rather too far back.” 
The wounded animal started off with the others, 
but one of the party immediately put another 
bullet into him, which caused him to slacken his 

ce, though he still kept on, “evidently with 

ifficulty and in great pain,” as the captain com- 
placently remarks. 

Presently he took refuge in some tussock-grass 
half a mile away, and the Englishmen hastened u 
and tried to drive him out with dogs. The bull 
“refused to budge,” and Captain Dewar and one 
of his friends entered the grass to see what they 
could do. The bull was easily traced by the blood 


It was an! 


left behind him, and pretty soon the captain caught 
sight of him lying beneath a clump of grass about 
twenty yards away. 

fe fired both barrels into the bull behind the 
shoulder, and at the same moment the other man 
gave him the contents of his rifle. The creature 
now had five bullets in him and must be “finished,” 
the Englishmen thought. 

To their astonishment, however, he rose and 

repared for actiun. The second man put a sixth 
Bullet into him, and brought him to his knees, but 
only fora moment. He was “up again like light- 
ning” and charged upon his assailants. Fighting 
qualities are not confined to human beings. 

The two sportsmen were in a dangerous position. 
| Both rifles were empty, and all they could do was 
| to dodge behind the clumps of grass while hasten- 
ing to reload. The captain at this moment slipped 
and fell, and instantly the bull was upon him. As 
the captain says, ‘He drove his horn into the back 
of my thigh, hoisted me onto his head, carried me 
a few yards, and then tossed me backward into 
the air.” 

At that critical moment two other members of 
the party came up—“providentially,” the captain 
says—and fired at the bull, who fell dead about 
thirty feet from where the injured man was lying. 





* 
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For the Companion. 


THE CENOTAPH OF THE PRINCE IMPERIAL 
IN ST. GEORGE’S CHAPEL. 


No young and exiled dust beneath is laid 

In sole entail of high inheritance, 

Where once Compassion softly came, and made 
A sleep at Windsor for the Son of France: 

But sleep so long hath kept his image clea: 

Of pain’s pollution and the Zulu spear, 

It seems his piteous self at last that lies 

In prayer’s old heart built to the island skies, 
Low as the sifted snow, and meek as Paradise. 


Thus passeth all ye dream of might and grace! 

Wherefore, beside the stones that cry it loud, 

Let every musing peiets _— race 

The cloud-burst of that Empire like a cloud; 

And looking on these stainless brows, proclaim 

Peace unto Corsica’s portentous name, 

And peace to her, who in a seulptured boy, 

Mould of her martyred beauty and her joy, 

Reads here the en Helen, and of Helen’s Troy. 
LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. 


of 


ae 
SPARTAN VIGOR. 


“Have you noticed, Mis’ Dyer, whether or not 
Mis’ Spriggs’s folks from the city has come?” 
asked Mrs. Hill, during a neighborly morning call. 
“Yes, they’ve come, the whole kit and boodle of 
‘em. I never see children so glad to get any wheres 
as those Spriggs children be. Poor critters! I 
s’pose they don’t have much pleasure, livin’ in the 
| city as they do most of the year.” Mrs. Hill looked 
| at her neighbor curiously. “You aint sayin’ that 
| you b’lieve those children jest sit in the house all 
| the time they’re to home, be you, Mis’ Dyer? 
Because I never saw more active young ones in 
; my life than they be, and I don’t b’lieve it jest 

comes onto ’em when they get to Hillville.” 

“Well, Mis’ Hill, I look at it this way,” responded 
Mrs. Dyer. “City children, as you know, are 
generally a poor, pindlin’ lot. They don’t have no 
great a, so when they do get in the country 
the air works on ’em so it sets ’em right up. But 
yom A don’t have the endurance of country chil- 
dren.” 

“Have you ever taken much notice of that 
Dorothy Spriggs?” questioned Mrs. Hill. 





“Yes, ave. She’s kind of a pretty, delicate- 
lookin’ child, aint she?” . 
. Hill sniffed. “‘Delicate-lookin’!’ Well, 


rs. 
Mis’ Dyer, I’ve had some experience with her. 
She used to come over to play with Sophia’s chil- 
dren last summer, and she wore ’em all out. Georgy 
is a pretty strong boy of his age, and so is Ann 
Maria; but land! that Dorothy *d come over, and 
she and Ann Maria ’d begin to play horse, and 
first thing we’d know Ann would come a-mopin’ 
into the house and = right down, tired all out. 

“Then Georgy he’d sort of think he wanted to 
play, and he and Dorothy ’d begin caperin’ up and 
down the road. Sophia sort of kept an eye on’em, 
and after a opel Georgy ’d act sort of tired, and 
when she called him in, for once he was ready 
enough to come. 

“But Dorothy Spriggs—she wa’n’t nowheres 
near ready to go home; and old Towser had been 
jumpin’ round the yard, so Dorothy jest tied her 
string to his collar, and raced up and down. 
Sophia was a-watchin’ ’em, and pretty soon says 
she, ‘I guess I’d better call Towser in; he’s actin’ 

ueer.’ Then I looked out, and I see the dog was 
tired out. He’d lay down every few steps. 

“Then we concluded ’twas best to send Dorothy 
home. There wa’n’t nothin’ else she could tire 
out except ’twas Sophia and me, and we didn’t 
feel equal to it. I says to Sophia, ‘Don’t talk to 
me no more ’bout country air bein’ good. fer those 
Spriggses!’ says I. ‘They don’t need no good 
done to ’em, fer that Dorothy has got what T call 
Spartan vigor, and you’!l jest have to look out fer 
Ann Maria and Georgy,’ says I. 

“So we want to keep track of Dorothy as much 
as we can on account of the children, not to men- 
tion Towser. She’s a nice enough child, but 
whether ’tis country air or city livin’ that makes 
her so active, I aint prepared to say; but she cer- 
tainly has strength.” 





ee 


THE METER AND THE YARD. 

For most of us the knowledge that a meter is 
3.37 inches longer than a yard is quite sufficient. 
We must know as much as that, because the metric 
system of measures is so widely employed that 
one constantly finds it necessary to turn meters 
into feet or yards. But the refinements of modern 
| science demand a far higher degree of accuracy in 
| measurement than is, perhaps, ever dreamed of in 
the ordinary walks of life. The pains taken to 
| obtain precise standards of measure are almost 
| beyond the belief of one who is not familiar with 
scientific methods. 


Every one knows that so-called “standard” bars, 
on which the exact length of the yard and the 
meter are marked, are in possession of the govern- 
ments of Great Britain, of France, of the United 
States and of other civilized nations; but every 
one does not know with what care these standards 
have been compared, and with what tireless 
patience they have been minutely measured again 
and again. Even the methods of making and 
recording these comparisons and measurements 
are beyond the comprehension of the non-mathe- 
matical layman. 

Even now, although comparisons have been 
made during many years by the most careful 
investigators, the absolutely true relation between 
the lengths of the yard and the meter is probably 
not known. Elaborate papers are occasionally 
published in scientific journals describing’ the 
results of new measures, giving corrections so 
small that the lengths involved could only be made 
appreciable to the eye with the aid of a powerful 
microscope. 

The change in the length of the bronze standard 
bars caused ~ | slight alterations of temperature 
has to be carefully allowed for. What a sense of 





precision is conveyed, for instance, by the fact 
that in transferring a measure from a copy of the 








| greeny” he shipped 





standard meter in Paris, the hour of the night as 
well as the date when the transfer was made was 
recorded. 

The latest determination of the length of the 
meter compared with that of the yard has been 
made by Prof. William A. Rogers, who finds that 
the meter is equal to 39.370155 inches. The change 
introduced by the latest measurementis only about 
three one-hundred-thousandths of an inch. 

It is by virtue of its power to grasp quantities so 
minute as to escape ordinary observation that 
science achieves some of its greatest triumphs. 


+ 
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HE HAD ENOUGH. 


Varied and characteristic were the methods of 
discipline of Captain F——, the master of one of 


| the most successful whale-ships that ever sailed 


from a New England port. An old sailor says 
that when he was what might be termed “a 
with Captain F—— for a 
voyage to the Arctic Ocean. After some months 
of cruising, the “salt grub”.ran short, and the 
crew were forced to eat the chickens and roosters 
which were aboard the ship. The narrator says: 
I didn’t object to this kind of food, but there was 
—- among the men when we were served, 
ay after day, with fowl. I heard all the talk, 
and was simple enough to think it smart to crow 
lustily whenever the steward was carrying in 
fowl to the captain’s table. So delighted was I 
with my efforts that I grew bold, and one day I 


| cockle-doodile-dooed just as close to the captain as 


I dared. Then I got out of the way. After mess 
somebody came and told me that the captain 
wanted to see me aft. 

“Well, Joe,” said the captain, “I hear you are 
quite a crower.” 

I was embarrassed, but as the captain looked 
pleasant, I didn’t know anything better to do than 
to smile and say nothing. 

“IT should like to hear what you can do. Get up 
there,” said the captain, pointing to a spar. 

1 did not obey at once. The captain picked up a 
rope’s end that seemed to be handy, and I climbed 
up on the spar. 

“Now crow!” said the captain. 

I couldn’t make a sound, but the captain took a 
step nearer, and I crowed. 

“Keep it up till I give you the word to quit.” 

1 began and crowed for ten minutes; then I got 
out of wind, my throat was dry, and I paused. 

“I didn’t tell you to stop,” said the captain. 

“TI can’t do it any longer,” said I. 

“Crow!” thundered the captain. 

And then, with the captain’s eye fixed on me, I 
kept up my cockle-doodle-dooing for another ten 
minutes. 

“That’lldo. Get down.” 

I got down. 

“Have you had crowing enough?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“So have I. Go forward.” 

1 went forward, and you may be sure I did no 
more crowing that voyage. 


* 
——— 


RANCH NATIONALITIES. 


In “The Wilderness Hunter” Theodore Roosevelt 
says that as a rule nobody displays much curiosity 
about other people’s antecedents in the far West; 
but on one occasion Mr. Roosevelt returned to his 
ranch and found a strange hunter staying there, 
and asked his foreman who was this new-comer, 
who evidently appreciated good things and seemed 
inclined to make a permanent stay, according to 
the custom of the country. 


My foreman, who had a large way of looking at 
questions of foreign ethnology and geography, 
responded with indifference : 

“Oh, he’s a kind of a Dutchman; but he hates 
the other Dutch mortal. He’s from an island 
Germany took from France in the last war.” 

This seemed puzzling; but it turned out that the 
“island” in question was Alsace. 

Native Americans predominate among the dwell- 
ers on the borders of the wilderness, and in the 
wild country over which the great herds of the 
cattlemen roam; and they take the lead in every 
way. The sons of the Germans, Irish and other 
European new-comers are usually quick to claim 
to be “straight United States,” and to disavow all 
kinship with the fellow-countrymen of their 
fathers. 

Once, while with a hunter bearing a German 
name, we came by chance on a German hunting- 
party from one of the Eastern — One of them 
remarked to my companion that h® must be part 
German himself, to which he cheerfully answered : 

“Well, my father was a Dutchman, but my 
mother was a white woman! I’m pretty white 
myself,” whereat the Germans glowered at him 
gloomily. 





*» 
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QUEER VISITING-CARDS. 


Many are the uses to which the cactus is put, but 
one of the queerest is that which prevails in Cape 
Town, South Africa, where cactus leaves are made 
to serve the purpose of visiting-cards. It might 
occur to the reader that a package of thick leaves 
covered with prickly spines would not be easily 
accommodated in an ordinary card-case. 


The leaves of the special kind of cactus used for 
this purpose are not very prickly, however, and 
furthermore these unique cards are not carried 
about, but are left growing on the plant which 
stands at the foot of the front steps. 

When a lady calls, she has only to take a hat-pin 
from her bonnet and scratch her name on the 
glossy surface of one of the leaves, while a gen- 
tleman accomplishes the same end with his sharp 
penknife. The lines thus scratched turn silver 
white, and remain clear and distinct on the leaf 
for years. 

On New Year’s day these cactus cards are par- 
ticularly convenient, and pepular hostesses often 
appropriate a large branch of their cactus plant to 
the registry of visits received on that day. 

There is one cactus, which is not especially 

lentiful, which not only has smooth leaves, but 

as spines so large and stiff that they make excel- 
lent pens, and visitors are saved even the slight 
trouble of drawing out a hat-pin or a penknife. 





a ae 
PROUD FATHER. 


Parental affection does not always see things as 
they are, but rather as they ought to be. The 
Atlanta Constitution reports a bit of conversation 
between two men who had formerly been close 
neighbors. 


“All your boys turned out well, did they?” 

“Yes, I reckon they did.” 

“What’s John doing?” 

“He’s a-curin’ of fever in Texas.” 

“And Dick?” 

“He’s enlargin’ of a country newspaper an’ 
a-collectin’ of subscriptions.” 

“And William—what’s he doing?” 

“He’s a-preachin’ of the gospel an’ splittin’ rails 
fer a livin’.” 

“And what are you doing?” 

“Well, I’m a-supportin’ of John an’ Dick an’ 
William.” 











NOVEMBER 2, 1893. 

















For the Companion. 


ELSIE AT THE WORLD'S PAIR. | large boxful to take home. 


A Street in Cairo. 


Uncle Frank and Elsie were walking through | gave him money; gazed at people laughing and 


the Midway Plaisance one afternoon, when they 
stopped before a gate which had a sign on it: 
A STREET IN CAIRO. 
Admission, 10 cents. 
“Here we are!’’ said Uncle 
Frank. ‘This is what we want 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. | 








‘*Will the American lady have fine Egyptian | ‘Lean back—a,”’ said the driver, as he motioned 


candy with sweet seed upon it ?’’ asked the pretty | the creature to get up. 
| girl at the counter. 


| ‘Yes,’ said Uncle Frank. He pointed to some 

| white candy made in broad, flat sticks and cov- 
ered with little seeds as large as canary-seed. 
**What do you call that seed ?”’ , 

| “Samoseyah,”’ she replied. ‘This is ‘Hamose- 
| yah,’*’ pointing to some candy that was covered 
with a nut that looked like a kernel of corn. 

| Elsie tried it and found it tasted much as it 
looked, but she liked ‘‘samoseyah"’ and bought a 


They watched the fortune-teller on the corner, 
|as he predicted wonderful things to people who 





screaming as they pitched along on the camels’ | 


backs; laughed to see an unusually fat man on a | like a ship. 


He rose on his hind legs, then lurched on to his 
forefeet while Uncle Frank and Elsie leaned 
forward to keep from being pitched backward. 

The driver led him along by a rope, fastened 
about his head, and carried a long goad though he 
seldom struck the camel. 

The camel's long, swinging stride rocked Elsie 
as if she were in a boat and riding over waves. 

“IT know now,” she said, ‘“‘why the camel is 
called ‘the ship of the desert.’ It is because he 
rocks you so much that you might be seasick.” 

“I think you would have to get used to the 
motion just as you do in a boat, but if you had 
seen the camel coming toward you on the desert, 
you would immediately see how much they look 
Their necks are stretched out like a 
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Enigmas, Charades, 


1. 
TRANSPOSITION. 
By the cliffs of the beautiful river 
We were eager to *« *« * *« * * our boat, 
Where the rocks madean « « «* « every side, 
For we cared no longer to float. 


Puzzles, Etc. 


** 


On a vast plateau, near the cliffs, 
**** * * ,our boatman, show 
ed us his home; 
And I said, * ** «« «*, could I 
only have you, 
I never again would roam.” 


* 





to see: a real copy of an Egyp- 
tian street; houses, mosques, 
bazaars, camels, donkeys and 
people.”” 

They bought two tickets, pass- 
ed through the gate, and entered 
a narrow street leading to a 
small square, with another street 
leading out of that, all unevenly 
paved with bricks and without 
sidewalks, so that camels, don- 
keys and people were all mixed 
up. 

White plaster houses, with 
windows in the second story 
closed with shutters, came close 
to the street, without yards or 
fences. Bazaars, the Eastern 
shops, with narrow doors or wide 
windows serving as counters, 
where Elsie could see beautiful 
toys, fans, jewelry and embroid- 
eries, rugs and latticework for 
sale. 

“Some of it is beautiful, Elsie,”’ 
said Uncle Frank, ‘‘but a great 
deal of it is trash. It isn’t real 
gold and silver that is making 
all that glitter. We'll buy em- 
broideries, rugs and candy, and 
can be reasonably sure that they 
are real.” 

As Uncle Frank said this Elsie 
thought somebody was pushing 
her too closely, and looked up 
to see next to her—what do you 
think? A donkey! 

Yes, he was rubbing his neck 
against the house and pushing 
Elsie with his tail. He was not 
as tall as a ten-year-old boy, 
and the driver was leaning on 
his elbows on the donkey’s back, 
which was covered with a scarlet 
saddle-cloth embroidered in gold. 

*O Uncle Frank !”’ cried Elsie, 
as she started back. ‘He’ll kick 
me!” 

“No, indeed!’’ he replied. 
“They are meek little creatures. 
Wouldn’t you like a ride on one? 

‘Here, driver, this young lady 
will ride.”’ 

The donkey-boy, as the driver 
was called, had on a great white 
turban, full white trousers, a 
long, dirty blue cotton dressing- 
gown. His bare feet were thrust 
into slippers without heels, and 
he had gold rings in his ears. 
He went beside the donkey as 
Elsie rode, and calied out in 
a singsong tone, ‘‘Look ow-it 
the way for Lillee Langtree!” 


The people turned, looked at Elsie, then got | 


out of the way for “Lillee Langtree.’ She felt 
almost too big to be riding on such a little donkey 
until she saw Uncle Frank coming along behind 
on one. 

“Oh, you do look too funny for anything!” 
she cried. ‘‘Isn’t it hard work to keep your feet 
off the ground ?”’ 


“No; but I’m afraid Dan Tucker will rub my | ened! 


For the Companion. 
“JACK-O'-LANTERNS.” 


Here they come! WHere they come! Make 
way for the giants! I can see seven of them, 
and no one knows how many more there are over 
the hill. 

How very funny that Fido should be so fright- 
See him run from the strange creatures. 


legs against a house or make me knock some-| Won't he be ashamed when he discovers that 
thing out of the bazaars,” laughed Uncle Frank. | they are only pumpkins and squashes, with holes | 


Just here the donkey-boy whacked Lillee 
Langtree’s hind legs with a stick, and she trotted 
away, and they were soon at their starting-place, 
very much pleased with their ride. 


| 





cut in them for eyes, nose and mouth, and it is 
only a candle inside that makes them so bright ? 
A foolish dog he is to run so. 


| stop and look around, he could see that this 


“Now we’ll look in at all the bazaars, peep | pumpkin was on the top of a long pole, and that 
into the church and see all we can, then have a | John was carrying it in his hands. His ‘Jack- 


camel-ride,’’ said Uncle Frank. 

Each bazaar seemed to have the same articles 
to sell as every other. 

The storekeepers wore fez caps or turbans, and 


| o’-lantern,”’ he calls it. 


I can see his face, but 





| 








his shoulders are half-hidden by that bit of old 
blanket, which streams out so strangely behind, | 


as they come on with their loud shouts. 
round head, then a long one. 

There will be an end to this wonderful proces- 
sion some time, and when daylight comes again, | 
you will see them as they are in the little picture | 
at the top. Their features will be dark then, for | 
the candles will have burned out. 

Yes, they are still funny to look at; see that fat 
one laughing at his neighbor, because his face is 
so long and sad. The other little fellow seems | 
squinting at his companion, because his face is so 


Now | 


If he would but | very ugly that he would like to see him smile. 


What the next Jack-o’-Lantern is doing I cannot | 
tell, nor can I say how many more there are, 
hidden behind this picture, or what they are all 
about. ALBERT Scott Cox. 


——_—__+o+—_____ 


had earrings in their ears. Sometimes they had on | small donkey which seemed to be running away 
coats and trousers like American men, sometimes | with him, and finally went for their camel-ride. 


loose, thin, foreign garments. 
Some young girls were also selling goods. 


They | spread over the brick pavement. 


The camel was lying on a thick comforter 





wore coins in their hair and around their necks; | good chance to see the pads on his feet and knees, 
white blouses and embroidered velvet jackets over | which protect them from the hot sand of the 


full skirts. Some of them were very pretty. 
Elsie stopped in front of the candy window. 


desert. Also she admired his queer eyes, which | him with his goad. 


bowsprit, the canopied seat seems like a sail, and | 
their legs are not visible for a long while.” } 
Up the street and down again they went, this | 


Elsie had a| time on the camel, and Elsie was much relieved 


when they were at his majesty’s carpet. 
He didn’t want to kneel, and the driver struck 
So then the camel grunted 


| he closes to a narrow slit, and then covers with a | and knelt as a naughty child obeys—unwillingly. | 


“Yes, Elsie,” said Uncle Frank, ‘“‘you must | thin, transparent lid when the sand biows about. | 


have some Egyptian candies. Do you remember 


They got on the camel as he lay on the ground. useful beasts, but I don’t like them. 


“I’m glad I’m off,” Elsie said. “They are 


Don't you 


Ali Baba’s baker in the Arabian Nights? ‘This is | Elsie sat in front of Uncle Frank, and held on | think it’s time to go home, Uncle Frank ?"’ 


a Cairo bake-shop.” 


| tight. 


ELIZABETH CONYERS. 


2. 
PUZZLE. 

By starting at the right letter 
in one of the following words, 
and then taking every third let 
ter, a proverb containing a useful 
caution may be found: 

Sample, blemish, sunny, rotate, 
ugly, omelet, depth, charade, tan 
gible, pi, attentive, arrows. 





3 
CROS8S8S-WORD ENIGMA. 


first is in bog, but 
swamp; 


My not in 


My second is in play, but not in 
romp; 

My third is in run, but not in 
walk; 

My fourth is in crane, but not in 
stork ; 

My fifth is in eating, and also in 
drinking; 

My sixth is in speaking, but not 
in thinking; 

My seventh is in slippers, but not 
in boot; 

My whole is an excellent tropical 
fruit. 

4. 
RIDDLE, 

I am a sailor and the flag that 
waves above his head; 

I am a fish within the sea o’er 


which his vessel sped. 

am a good-for-nothing man, but 
useful work I do; 

hold the wood for you to saw, 
and draw your boots off, too. 


5. 
CENTRAL ACROSTIC, 
An acid fruit. 
The fruit of the oak. 
The fore part. 
A weight. 
A small wood. 
A seal. 
A broom. 
A giver. 
(me who has charge of horses. 
A high building. 
A product of the pine. 
An anzesthetic. 
A goblin. 
A lock of hair. 
A pet name for a calf. 
The central letters spell 
Indian name of November. 


the 


6. 
NOTED PLACE. 

\ house not far from London. 
Regun early in the seventcenth 
century. Was successively the 
home of many distinguished men. 
A little more than a hundred 
years ago it was restored and 
enlarged by a certain Lord H—, 
its owner. It then became for 
fifty years the favorite meeting- 
ylace of the learned and great of 
ingland. Its charms were its 
magnificent structure, its beauti- 
ful gardens, its treasures from 
all parts of the world, but chiefly, 
perhaps, Lady H—— herself. 


7. 
ANAGRAM. 
On the fourth of November, 
Tis well to remember, 
Hungarians honored «#«# «* ** 
eee ve ** *, 
But why should we « « « « 
For a saint who lived there, 
Long, long years ago, in that land far away? 


Well, now I will «# # « 
To give reason why 
A Florentine father found comfort and joy 
In giving that « * * «, 
But spelled not the «* # # «, 
Four centuries after, to his little boy. 
That boy sailed the o « « * «, 
And madea *#o0#* O0# #* O*, 
By telling strange tales of « land o’er the « * «. 
And so the saint’s «* * «* «*, 
Although spelled not the # # « *, 
Names the land that is dearest to youand to « «. 





Conundrums. 


When is a woman’s tongue like a new pair of 
scissors? When it is sharp. 

What should glass-workers beware of making 
glassinto? Of making it into panes (pains). 

When are a trunk and a dressalike? When they 
are both checked. 

What kind of nut is used for making furniture? 
Walnut. 

If a poor machinist were asked what supported 
his family, what metal might he name for his 
answer? Iron (‘I earn’’). 


Answers to Puzzles in October 19. 


1. Elizabeth Fry. There, them, bem, zeal, amaze, 
bold, too, Howard, die. 


2. Oriole, Robin, Nuthatch, Indigo-bird, Tit- 
mouse, Highhole, Osprey, Loon, Oyster-catcher, 
Grossbeak, Yellow-bird—Ornithology. 


3. First stanza, old, cold, scold. 
ice, rice, price. Third stanza, ell, well, swell. 
Fourth stanza, ore, wore, swore. Fifth stanza, 
end, lend, blend. Sixth stanza, out, bout, about. 
Seventh stanza, ill, kill, skill. Eighth etanza, ace, 
race, grace, Christopher Columbus. 


4. Dictionary. 
5. Holly, hock. 


Second stanza, 


Hollyhock. 








| 
| 
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ROWLAND HILL. 


When Rowland Hill died, in 1879, the London 
Times spoke of him as one of the many English- 
men “who, with no special training, with little 
even of ordinary education, owing nothing to 
birth and powerful connections, have silently 
trained themselves till suddenly they showed 
themselves able to play a great part in the affairs 
of their country, and to confer some signal benefit 
on mankind. Such a man was Clive, who was sent 
out to India as a clerk and became a great soldier 
and a great ruler. Such a man was Stephenson, 
who was brought up in a colliery and gave us our 
railways. Such a man was Rowland Hill, who 
was to the age of thirty-seven a schoolmaster, and 
who then reformed the postal system of the 
world.” 


Rowland Hill owed much to his father, and | 
perhaps not less to his mother. His father was a 
man of an eager, inquiring mind, much given to 
speculation and never weary of forming new 
theories, while his mother was as practical and 

cautious as her husband was theoretical and rash. 

The family was poor, one of these which study, 
like Garrick’s, to “make fourpence do a8 muc h as 
others make four and a halfpence do.” Rowland 
had deen his mother dread the visit of the post- 
man, because there was no money in the house to 
pay the postage. 

Postal charges were high and arbitrary, and 
postal service was meagre and irregular. A letter 
from London to Edinburgh was charged one 
shilling and three halfpence. If it contained the | 
smallest enclosure—a receipt, for instance—the | 
charge was doubled. 

To make matters worse, the upper classes had 
their letters to a great extent carried fr ee, under a 
eyeny | privilege, the trading class often evaded 
the tax by means of other modes of conveyance, 
and the poor man alone was helpless. ‘‘When his 
son or daughter went forth into the wide world to 
seek for work, the father received no tidings of 
the child, the child none of the father.” 

Rowland Hill’s scheme for the reform of this 
wretched state of things was not a sudden and 
lucky inspiration, but the result of prolonged and 
methodical research. 

His knowledge had all to be derived from Par- 
liamentary reports. By means of these he dis- | 
covered that the actual cost of carrying a letter | 
fvom London to Edinburgh was not more than 
ove thirty-sixth ofa peasy. Then there came to 
him the idea of a uniform rate, as not only pos- 
sible, but as fairer than any other. 

He published his investigations and his plans in 
1837. The pamphlet was treated with contempt by 
the post-office authorities, but the interest of the 
public was roused and petitions began to pour 
into Parliament. The press took up the matter, 
the government finally yielded, and on the tenth 
of January, 1840, pet postage came into effect. 

The government still threw many obstacles in 
the reformer’s way, but the people were always 
with him, and little by little the whole postal 
service was remodelled. In Rowland Hill’s old 
age honors came thickly upon him. In his youth, 
as he used to say with a smile, he had denounced 
all titles and pensions. Now he was Sir Rowland, 
and was living upon a government grant. 

Better than all honorary titles, however, was 
the consciousness which must have been his, that 
he had done as much as almost any other single 
man “to bind the nations together and to make the 
whole world kin’ 





-o-— 


HORSE RECKONING. 


A Russian doctor has been experimenting to find 
how far some of our domestic animals can count. 
The intelligence of the horse, as this is shown in 
mathematics, seems to surpass that of the cat or 
the dog. The instances given by him are inter- 
esting, but before they are accepted as authentic 
they should be verified by the observations of 
naturalists whose skill and care are unquestioned. 


He found a horse which was able to count the | 
mile-posts along the way. It had been trained by 
its master to stop for feed whenever they had 
covered twenty-five versts. 

One day they tried the horse over a road where 
three false mile-posts had been put in between the 
real ones, and sure enough, the horse, deceived by 
this trick, stopped for his oats at the end of 
twenty-two versts instead of going the usual 
twenty-five. 

The same horse was accustomed to being fed 
every day at the stroke cf noon. The doctor 
observed that whenever the clock struck, the horse 
would stop and prick up his ears as if counting. 
If he heard twelve strokes he would trot off 
contentedly to be fed, but if there were fewer than 
twelve he would resignedly go on working. 

The experiment was made of striking twelve 
strokes at the wrong time, whereupon the horse 
started for his oats, in spite of the fact that he had 
been fed only an hour before. 


+o —_— 
WISHED THEY WERE ALL BLIND. 
Robert Burns’s friend, Doctor Blacklock, the 


blind poet, was a licentiate of the Church of | 
Scotland, and used to preach occasionally. 


One Sunday he was supplying a country pulpit. 
Certain deaf old women, as was the custom in 
those days, had squatted on the pulpit stairs to be 
as near the preacher as possible. Like the mass 
of the Scottish people, they abominated sermons 
that were read. | 

One of them, as soon as the discourse was begun, | 
said to her neighbor, in a tone that was auilible | 
through the whole church, “Is he readin’ ?” | 

“Tuts, woman! No; he canna read—he’s blind.” | 

“Blind, is he,eh? That’s raai fort’nate. I wish | 
they were a’ blind!” 








— an 
ECONOMY. 


' 

| 

If one has a long job on hand it is the part of | 
wisdom to seek out the best place in which to do it. 


“T’ve just got back from Washington, where I’ve 
been ever since the election, trying to get an | 
appointment,” said a politician, 

“Gave up hope, eh?” remarked a sympathizing | } 
friend. 

“Oh, no,’ 
home iohope, 
Dispateh. 


was the prompt rejoinder. “I came 
It’s cheaper to hope here.”—Chicago 


- Oe 


‘RISING generation !” said a worn-looking mother. 

“ guess they would not be called so if folks only 
knew how hard it was to get six chi'dren out of | 
bed in the morning.”—Boston Commercial Bulletin. | 
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circular free. Will teach a tune in 
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Catalogue of Musical Instruments. 
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Music NoVELTY Co.,Detroit,Mich. 
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More FUN than a BARREL of MONKEYS. 
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| Are unequalled for smooth, tough leads. If not familiar 
with them, mention THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, ana 
send 16 cents for samples worth double the mone 
JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., JERSEY CITY, 


MACIC SCISSORS SHARPENER. 
| Dullest scissors sharp- 
ened in 5 seconds. 
Simple. Durable. Perfect. 
25 cts. Post-paid. 
A Prize for Agents. 
Exclusive territory. 
Sells as soon as it is shown. 
COLUMBIA MFG, €0., 
64 Thorndike Street, 
_Lowell, M 
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STYLISH WRAPS. 


**Do you know that it costs less to 
have ne r cloaks and wraps made to ¥ 
order = most stylish manner P 
than it does to —, them ready 
made in the stores? 

We are manufacturers of aoe and 
wrapsand makeevery garment to order, 

thus inowing a perfect fitand cnocant 
finish. We can save qo from $3 to $15 
on oe garment. We pay the express 


“Oe ® new Fall and Winter catalogue 
—— ~~ — —_ ‘ee ups Capes 
Velvet adi bien a en mn ea 
made Suits, Furs, etc. 

Wi send you ‘our catalogue by 
return —~ a y= new ae 7) ry 4 

insures & 

tape measure asure, and more than FORTY, SAMPLES 
of aie h cloakings, diagonals, a 
iots, velvets, plushes, etc., 7 which to select, on 
receipt of six cents uu may choose from our 

catalogue any styleyoudesireand we ‘Bimake it to order 
for yon from Sa of our We also sell cloak- 
ings by the yard. Please mention THE COMPANION. We 
invite Niadies residing in New York to visit our salesroom. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
21 Wooster Street, New Yort:. 


LADIES VESTS 
13 Cts. | 


Postage Paid. | 


Ladies’ extra fine and per- 
fect-fitting Swiss Ribbed 
Wool Vests in White, | 
Ee aid in Pink and —~ 9 Silk | | 













These are exceptional 
values and should be or- | 
dered at ones: as the quan- 
tity is limited. When in | 
New York do not fail to | 
visit our New Building. 

Our Fashion Cata- 
a2 gous FREE on 


MAHLER BROTHERS, Importers, 
501-503 Sixth Avenue, New York. 


EDISO 


PRINTING OFFICE 15¢ 


A large font of Type (over 4A) wi FF 
Figures, aeeet. ndelible Ink ret ; 
Tweezers, crew, etc.,as shown 
in cut, com plete in neat case. Best 
Linen 


e 
for lic. to introduce, with Catal 
of 1000 new articles. CATA. 


Ingersoll & Bro., 65 Cortlandt St., N. ¥. City. 
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A BEAUTIFUL CRAZY QUILT i‘ st 
pane dng 2 “ey . A aK oo. Silk Plush Plush ona Vel- 
vet, 40 large pieces, A 50c. Emb. Silk, 

per ounce. Lomanes Sith wip Little Ferry, N. J. 


RETAILED AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 


WALL PAPER. 


Send 10 cents for postage t address, and 
we will forward sainples of the'l atest styles and our 
guide, * ‘How to Paper and Economy in Home Dec- 
oration.” All mpor-hangers sho have our 
Agent’s came | Hooies ics Price “ 3.00. 


136-138 Wi Madison St., 30. Ate W. 13th St., 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 
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he best ai nd most economical Collars and Cuffs worn. 
Try them. “You wil will like them. 
Look we t well. Wear well. 
Sold Fp 25 cents for a box of Ten collars or Five 
pairs of cuffs. A sample collar and pair of euffs sent hy 
| mail for 6 cents. Address, giving size and style von “dl, 
tou, 















Reversible Collar Co., 24 Exchange Place, 





FOR SALE. 
Address, 
NORTH AMERICAN PHONOGRAPH CO., 


30 Park FPiace, 
NEW YORK 





Masonic Temple Building, 
CHICAGO. 
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W. L. DOUGLAS 
$3 SHOE 


Best Calf Shoe in the World for the Price. 


W.L. Douglas’ name and price is stamped on the bottom before they leave 


For 
Centlemen. 


Jealers who make the price 
5 for shoes of the 
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pay you | to examine . Douglas 
‘osta ‘ree, when shoe dealers 
“instructions how to order 


- L. DOUGLAS, Box 551, Brockton, Mass. 


you against high prices. De 
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‘90. 
OVER 120,000 SOLD. 
THE PARAGON PAT. FOLDING COIN PURSE. 
Makes a very Acceptable Present for Gentleman or Lady. 
The soak roomy and least bulky purse made. 


PAT. DEC. 30, '90. 


Ask your dealer for it, or I will send you sample at 
following prices, post-pai¢ Morocco. 7 Seal. 
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For Colds, 


Coughs, 

Croup, Influenza, and 
Bronchitis, 

use 


AYER’ 


CHERRY PECTORAL 
the best 
of all arodyre 
expectorants. 
Prompt to act, 


Sure to Cure 


FRANK MILLER’S 
CROWN DRESSING 


For LADIES’ and 
CHILDREN’S SHOES. 


Gives a beautiful Jet Black Gloss, 
Softens and Preserves the Leather. 
Purchaser pays no faney price for ex- 
pensive boxes and wrappers, and gets 
Best in Quality and Quantity. 

Ask your Dealer for it. 
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SCOTT’S BLUFFS. 


Along the Nebraska River rises a succession of 
beetling cliffs of indurated clay and sandstone, 
bearing the semblance of towers, castles, churches, 
and fortified cities. They received the name of 
Scott’s Bluffs from a melancholy 
number of years ago, while a party were descend- 
ing the river in canoes, their frail barks were 
overturned, their provisions lost or spoiled, and 
their powder wet. Their rifles were, of course, 
rendered useless, and they were unable to procure 
food by hunting and had to depend upon roots 
and wild fruits for subsistence. 


They made their way on foot, as best they could, | 
they | 


suffering extremely from hunger, until 
reached Laramie’s Fork. Here Scott, one of the 
party: was taken ill, and his companions came io a 
valt, until he should recover sufficiently to proceed. 

While searching for edible roots, they discovered 


a fresh trail of white men, who, it was evident, | 


had recently passed. What was to be done? By 
a forced march they might overtake the travellers 
and thus be able to reach the settlements in safety. 

“What shall we do with Scott?” said one. “He 
can’t walk.” 

For a moment all were silent. They realized 
that they were too weak to carry him, and if they 
waited for his recovery all were in danger of 
perishing from starvation and exhaustion. 

“We must leave him here,” some one said, 
gruffiy. “To wait for him means death, and to try 
to take him along can’t mean anything else.” 

It was a cruel thing to do, but it was at length 
decided to abandon the poor man to his fate. 


Leaving Scott to infer that they were in oom of | 
hey 


food, the whole party set off on the trail. 
succeeded in overtaking the white men of whom 
they were in quest, but concealed their‘faithless 
desertion of their unfortunate comrade. 

The following summer some of the same party 
were visiting the region again. 
denly upon the bleached bones and grinning skull 
of a human skeleton, which by certain signs they 
recognized as the remains of Scott. This was sixty 
long miles from the place where he had been left; 
an« it appeared that the wretched man had crawled 
that almost incredible distance before death put 
an end to his miseries. The wild and picturesque 
bluffs in the neighborhood of his lonely grave 
have ever since borne his name. 


- ae 
A GOOD AUDIENCE, 


The Rey. Lyman Beecher was once engaged to 
preach, by way of exchange for a country minister, 
and the day proved to be very cold and stormy. 
It was mid-winter, and the snow was piled in 


heaps all along the roads, so as to make the pas- | 


sage very difficult. Still the doctor urged his horse 
through the drifts, till he reached the church, put 
his horse into a shed, and went in. 


As yet, there was no person in the house, and 
after looking about, he took his seat in the pulpit. 
Soon the door opened, and a single individual 
walked up the aisle, and took a seat. 

he hour came for opening the service, but there 
were no more hearers. Whether to preach to such 
an aufdience or not, was only a momentary question 
with Lyman Beecher. He felt that he had a duty 
to perform, and that he had no right to refuse to 
do it because one man only could reap benefit; 
and accordingly he went through all the services, 
praying, singing, preaching and benediction, with 
one hearer. And when all was over, he hastened 
down from the desk to speak to the “congregation,” 
but he had departed. 

So rare a circumstance was, of course, occasion- 
,~ | referred to, but twenty years after, a very 
delightful discovery came to light in connection 
with this service. octor Beecher was travelling 
in Ohio, and on alighting from a stage in a pleasant 
—_ a gentleman stepped up to him and called 
him by name. 

“I do not remember you,” said Doctor Beecher. 

“I suppose not,” said the stranger, “but we 
spent two hours together in a house alone, once, 
in a storm.” 

“I do not recall it, sir,”’ replied the old minister; 
“pray where was it?” 

“Do you remember preaching twenty years ago, 
in such a place, to a single person?” 

“Yes, I do indeed; and if you are the man, [ 
have been wishing to see you ever since.” 

“fT am the man, sir; and that sermon made a 
minister of me, and yonder is my church. The 
converts of that sermon are all over Ohio.” 

In telling the story Doctor Beecher would add, 
“T think that was about as satisfactory an audience 
as I ever had.” 


PROMPT REPLY. 


Some business is best done quickly and with few 
words. Other business, of a more delicate nature, 


is commonly entered upon in a more leisurely | 
Now and then, however, a man is found | 


manner. 
who makes no such distinction. 


Farmer Jones sought an interview with Widow 
Brown. He had long prided himself upon his 
short-horn cattle; she was in her way as proud of 
her poultry and pigs. 

“Widow Brown,” said he, “I am a man of few 
words, but much feeling. I possess, as you know, 
between three and four hundred head of cattle. I 
have saved up eight hundred dollars or so, and 
I’ve atidy and comfortable home. I want you to 
become my wife. Now, quick’s the word with me; 
I give you five minutes to decide!” 

“Farmer Jones,” said Widow Brown, “I am a 
woman of few words—I’ll say nothing of my 
feelings. I possess, as you know, between three 
and four hundred head of poultry, and about ten 
score of pigs. I have nigh twelve hundred 
dollars well invested—my late husband’s savings 
and my own earnings. I tell you I wouldn’t 
marry you if it were a choice between that and 
going to the scaftold. Sharp’s my word, and I give 
you three minutes to clear off my premises !”— 
Exchange. 

— -@- 
CALORIC. 


“During your Arctic expedition,” some one 
asked an explorer, “how did you get warm when 
your fuel gave out?” 


“Simplest thing in the world,” answered the 
explorer. “Two of us were Republicans and two 
Democrats, and whenever the thermometer in the 
hut went below the freezing point, we talked 
politics.” 

at ot 

“THAT air is very familiar,” said the musician 
as a gust of wind took his hat away.—Harvard 
Lampoon. 


incident. A | 


They came sud- | 
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“you cer” A TOY FERRIS WHEEL 


that will revolve, and can be taken apart and packed in 
a box? Just the thing for the children. Amusing and 
instructive. Sent post-paid on receipt of One Dollar. 


D. W. BUCHANAN, 110 W. Washington Street, Chicago, Il. 
Everybody Loves Her. 


Sometime in your life you 
have met her. 


You wondered why so plain a 
girl should be in everybody’s 
thoughts as “a charming girl.” 


There! a ripple of laughter! 
through the parted lips you 
catch a glimpse of pretty white 
teeth, and then you echo the 
thought, “a charming girl.” 


UBIfOA 

For THe OAT 
S| May give you a 
similar charm. It 
removes all un- 
cleanliness, pre- 
vents decay, is deliciously fla- 
vored, free from acid. Men, 








women, and children ap- 
prove it, 
25 cents. All Druggists. 


Sample vial free. Address 
E. W. Hoyt & Co., Lowel, Mass. 





The Christy Bread 
Knife cuts hot, 
new bread the 
same as old bread 

The Christy Cake 
Knife cuts cake 
with any kind of 
frosting without 











breaking. 
The Christy Parer 
cuts. fruit with 


wafer parings. 


“ Used exclusively at World’s Fair Model Kitchen.” 


Our 
Grand 


Any Housekeeper who 
receives from us a set of 
Christy Knives, and who will 
cut a loaf of bread with the 
Christy Bread Knife, slice a 
loaf of Cake with the Christy 
Off Cake Knife, and pare an 

er. apple or potato with the 

Christy Parer, and. then does 

not want them can return the set at our expense 

and get back her money. We know they will 
please when once used. 


Three Christy Knives for $1.00. 
(Bread, Cake and Parer.) Express Paid. 
These Knives are made of the finest steel, beautifully 


finished and plated.. They are sharp and remain sharp 
for years, and are sharpened exactly like other knives. 


Men and Women make $10 a day selling these Knives. 


| CHRISTY KNIFE CO., Arch St., Fremont, 0. 


| The Christy Knives are patented. There are imitations. 


THOUSANDS OF MOTIIERS have sent us testimonials 
of the merits of our 


Seamless Ribbed Waist 
— FOR CHILDREN. 


Combines Durability with 
Delightful Ease and Comfort. 


The only perfect low-priced Waist 
made. Sizes, 1 to 12 years. For sale by 
all first-class Dry Goods Dealers. If 
unable to procure in your town send 
to us for sample, enclosing 25 cents, 
or 35 cents for the better grade. 














RE CISTERES 


NAZARETH MANUFACTURING CO., 
| Originators and Sole Manufacturers, Nazareth, Pa. 


| 


| 





Barbour’s Linen Thread 


ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF 


Hand and Machine Work. 


LACE AND EMBROIDERY, now of so much interest to 
the Ladies, especially considered. 


SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS 
IN THE COUNTRY. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 








KNOWLEDGE brings comfort and improve- 


ment, and tends to personal 
enjoyment, when rightly used. The many, who live 
better than others and enjoy life more, with less expen 
diture, by more promptly adapting the world’s best 
products to the needs of physical being, will attest the 
value to health of the pure liquid laxative principles 
embraced in the remedy, Syrup of Figs. 


Its excellence is due to its presenting, in the form | 


most acceptable and pleasant to the taste, the refresh- 
ing and truly beneficial properties of a perfect laxative, 
effectually cleansing the system, 4 spelling Colds, 
Headaches and Fevers, and-permanently curing Con- 
stipation. It has given satisfaction to millions, and 
met with the approval of the medical profession, 
because it acts on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels 
without weakening them, and it is perfectly free from 
every objectionable substance. Syrup of Figs is for 
sale by all druggists in 50-cent and #1.00 bottles, 
but it is manufactured by the CALIFORNIA FIG 
SYRUP CO. only, whose name is printed on every 
package, also the name Syrup of Figs; and, bein 
well informed, you will not accept any substitute tf 
offered. 





““ WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 
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PILLS 
CURE 
SICK HEADACHE 


Disordered Liver, etc. 
They Act Like Magic on the Vital Organs, 
Regulating the Secretions, restoring long ¢ 
lost Complexion, bringing back the Keen 
Edge of Appetite, and arousing with the 
ROSEBUD OF HEALTH the whole physical 
energy of the human frame. These Facts 
are admitted by thousands, in all classes of 
Society. Largest Sale in the World. 


Covered with a Tasteless & Soluble Coating. 


Of all druggists. Price 25 cents a Box, 
New York Depot, 365 Canal St. 


Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


Other Chemicals 


= are used in the 
: preparation of 


W. BAKER & C0.’S 


\BreakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


} 

It has morethan three times 
| the strength of Cocoa mixed 

with Starch, Arrowroot or 
Pe Sugar, and is far more eco- 
romical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. pnt RES A, 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass, 






















_ Thin Children Grow Fat 


on Scott’s 
Emulsion, 
because 
fat foods 
make fat 





children. 





They are 
thin and remain thin just in pro- 
portion to their inability to assimi- 


late food rich in fat. 


* Scott's Emulsion 


of Cod Liver Oil is especially 
adaptable to those of weak diges- 
tion—i¢ is partly digested already. 
thin 
person gains solid flesh by its use ! 
Almost as palatable as milk. 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. 


Astonishing how quickly a 


All druggists. 








ome Comfort 


STEEL FAMILY RANGES 


Made almost wholly of MALLEABLE IRON and 
WROUGHT STEEL, will LAST A 
LIFETIME if properly used. 

Sold ONLY BY OUR TRAVELLING SALES- 
MEN FROM OUR OWN WAGONS taroughout 

this Country and Canada. 


SALES TO JANUARY 1, 1893, 258,460. 
MADE ONLY BY 


WROUGHT IRON RANGE COMPANY, 
St. Louis, Mo. Branch Factory: Toronto, Ont. 
Founded 1864. Paid up Capital, $1,000,000. 

SOLK MANUFACTURERS OF 


“Home Comfort’? Steel Hot-Air Furnaces, 


Horence 
Silk 
Mittens. 


The engraving shows a late 
style of these g ‘They are 
made of genuine Florence 
Knitting Silk, Whatever 
the design, all real Florence 
Silk Mittens are sold one 
pair in a box, bearing the 
brand “ Florence’ on one 
end, The pattern shown 
here is lined in back 
and wrist throughout 
with silk, They are 
perfect fitting, and in 
ey cold climates are far 
. more durable, and 
quite as elegant and fashion- 
able as the best of gloves. Soild 
by all enterprising dealers, who 
can be supplied by the 


NONOTUCK SILK CO., 


New York, Boston, Chi . 
Cincinzati, St. Louis and St 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.76 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

e Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
scriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Geeete to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be maile in a Post-Office Money-Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
saevees to register letters whenever requested to 
ao 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one ean collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and if lost or stolen the money cannot be 
recovered, as no cupteasce are issued. Subscribers 
bo send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
risk. 





magazine, Mr. Howard Saunders, an eminent 
ornithvlugist, appended a foot-note to the effect 
that he himself had seen a small herd of such 
camels in the same region in 1868, but had never 
mentioned the circumstance in print on account 
of the incredulity with which the statement was 
certain to be received. 

The wonder of the thing is increased by the 
nature of the marismas, which are subject to 
inundation for six months of the year, and would 
seem to be as ill-adapted as possible to the wants 
of an animal which is always associated with arid, 
sandy deserts. 

In point of fact Mr. Chapman’s statement, sup- 
ported as it was by the testimony of Mr. Saunders, 
did not escape disbelief and a measure of ridicule. 
It seems to have been abundantly confirmed, 
however. Mr. Chapman himself has seen the 
camels since on several occasions. 

In January, 1888, he saw a herd of nineteen, of 
various sizes, knee-deep in the water of the marsh. 

“Our whole shooting-party—including seven or | 
eight Englishmen—enjoyed the sight, the herd | 
remaining in sight for the half-hour we spent at | 
lunch on the edge of the marisma. With powerful 
field-glasses we brought the camels close up, and | 
watched them putting their heads down as though | 





' grazing on the grasses beneath the surface.” 


Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- | 


ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 


Retasping your paper will not enable us to dis- | 


continue as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against payin money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

We have a few Agents who take new sub- 
soriptions. Of these Agents new subscriptions 
can be ordered, but no payment of money should be 
made to them until the,person who subscribes has 

: mone totwomonths. The 
receiving of the paper for that length of time will 
be a guarantee of the honesty of the Agent—and 
then money can be paid to q 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 


} 


} 
| 


| 
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The camels appear to have been brought from 
the Canary Islands in 1829, and to have run wild | 
not many years afterward. 


MARRIED A CENTURY. 


We have all heard of tin weddings, celebrated 
after ten years of marriage, of crystal weddings, 
after fifteen years, of china weddings, ra 
twenty, of silver after twenty-five, of gold after | 
fifty, and of diamond after seventy-five—or, as | 
Europeans celebrate it, after sixty-two and a half 
years. But the scale of celebrations does not seem 
to extend any farther; and one wonders what 
precious thing would be selected to give its name 
to a wedding anniversary recently celebrated in | 
Hungary—the one hundredth anniversary of the 
marriage of Jean Szathmary and his wife. 

This appears to be a circumstance which is 
entirely impossible. But the marriage of this aged 
pair is duly and gee ge J recorded as having taken 
place in May, 1793, at which time, according to the 
record, ge | were of marriageable age. As in 
Hungary at that time a bridegroom must have 
reached the age of twenty and a bride that of 
fifteen, the pair must now be at least one hundred 
and twenty and one hundred and fifteen years old. 

The one hundredth anniversary was celebrated 
at the town of Zsombolyi, in the Banat, which has 
for a | time allowed the venerable couple a 

n 








For the Companion. 


DON’T COUGH! 


In all bronchial affections the paroxysms of the 
cough should be placed as far as possible under 
control of the will. 

The old idea that disagreeable sensations in the 
throat indicate the presence there of “something 
which ought to come up” has been entirely 


| fidelity to each other. 


| 
i 
} 
| 
| 


displaced by the more rational view that the | 


continued and prolonged efforts to expel that 
“something” are often productive of more mischief 
than would result from its being allowed to 
remain. 

There is attendant upon every disease of the 
bronchial tubes a greater or less amount of mucus, 
which exudes from the membranous lining of the 
tube. Of course there are the accompanying signs 
of inflammation—heat, pain, swelling and redness ; 
ut it is the mucous exudation which is for the 
most part responsible for the disagreeable sensa- 
tions which we instinctively attempt to alleviate 
by coughing. 

Now it is certain that, in a great majority of 
instances, where the general health of the patient 
is not attacked, this exudation undergoes what is 


‘-the gun out of the officer’s hands. 


| forearm. 


called resolution; that is, it is re-absorbed through | 


the fine network of blood-vessels about the tubes 
into the blood, where it is taken care of, and com- 
plete recovery is effected. 

On the other hand, let us suppose that we do not 
wait for resolution to take place; but that, on the 
theory that every particle of the exudation should 
be expelled, as being of a poisonous nature, we 
strain to exhaustion every muscle of expiration, 
and, in fact, the whole system. What follows? 

We may have accomplished our immediate 
object, o1 the seat of the inflammation may have 
been out of reach. In either event, if we could 
see the point at which our efforts had been 
directed, we should discover that they had not 
been productive of the results anticipated. Instead 
of the inflammation being in any way allayed, we 
should find that an effect had been produced 
similar to that which follows scratching an itching 
sore. The irritation has for the moment been 
relieved, but it is only a question of time when it 
will return with renewed energy. 

The habit of endeavoring to expel more of the 
exudation than will come away with gentle and 
infrequent coughing is an exhausting and idle ope. 


——_-@———— 


WILD CAMELS IN SPAIN. 


Wild camels in the strict sense of the term, 
camels whose ancestors were never domesticated, 
are entirely unknown. Such animals, so far as 
naturalists are aware, have not been in existence 
within historic times. It appears, however, greatly 
to the surprise of the world in general, that camels 
have been living and breeding in a wild state in 
southern Spain for about sixty years. 

When Mr. Chapman, one of the authors of “Wild 
Spain,” was exploring the marismas or marsh 
lands of Andalusia in 1883, he noticed far away on 
the plain two large animals evidently watching 
him. He approached them with all possible caution, 
but while he was still a quarter of a mile away 
they took alarm, wheeled about, and made off. 

As they turned, Mr. Chapman saw for the first 
time what they were—camels. He was astonished, 


but there could be no mistake, for, as he says, “a | 


camel) is like nothing else in creation.” 


| its mouth, the other 





recognition of their great age ani 


Even the oldest residents of Zsombolyi have no 
other recollection of Jean Szathmary and his wife 
than as old people. Not one relative of either 
survives. Their century of weciled life is so well 
and officially attested that many notables and 
Hungarian officials attended the anniversary cele- 
bration, and gave them many presents. 


FIGHT WITH A LEOPARD. 


A striking illustration of British courage and 
dogged persistence was given by an officer in 
India, named Apcher, in a fight with a leopard. 
He was going round a rock, following the beast, 
which he had wounded, when the leopard, meeting 
the hunter, dashed at him. Apcher jumped one 
side and fired; the shot only staggered the leopard. 
The man started to run, but before he could turn 
round the beast was almost upon him. 


He struck the aninral with the gun as it was in 
the act of striking him, and so warded off the blow 
from his head. ut the beast’s claws from one 
paw cut his right cheek, and the other paw knocked 


th all his strength the man dashed his right 
hand into the beast’s mouth, and with the left 
grasped him around the throat. The leopard 
caught him near the elbow, and bit through the 
Exerting all his strength Apcher threw | 
the leopard into a rift between the rocks and on | 
its back. With his knee on its chest, one hand in | 
rasping its throat, he held 
His native boy came up 





the struggling animal. 
with adouble-barrel gun. 
“Put it in the leopard’s mouth and fire,” said 
Apcher. | 
he boy obeyed, pulled both triggers, and killed | 
the beast, fortunately without hitting the hand. | 
The dogged officer’s left hand and arm were 
much injures every finger of the right hand was | 
lacerated, the hand bitten through, and the forearm | 
bitten in five places. } 


WHAT COULD HAVE AILED HER?| 


The human body is a very delicate and highly | 
complex organization, and it is not surprising that 
it sometimes breaks down for no easily ascertain- 
able reason. A farmer met the village doctor, | 
according to an exchange, and said: 


“If you happen to be out our wa 
wish you'd stop and see my wife. 
to be feeling very well.” | 
wane’ ails her? What are some of her symp. | 

ms?” 

“I dunno. This morning, after she’d milke: the 
cows and fed the pigs and got breakfast for the | 
men and washed the diches and built a fire under 
the boiler in the wash-house and done a few little 
odd jobs round the house, she complained of 
feeling tired-like. I shouldn’t wonder if her blood 
was poor, and I guess she needs a dose of medi- 
cine.” | 


any ‘ime, I | 
She don’t seem 








TERRIBLE SUFFERING. 


It does not take a very large coin to burn a hole | 
in a small boy’s pocket. 
pu you have a good time in the country, 

“No; ’mos’ died. We boarded at a farm-house.” 

“Wasn’t it nice?” | 

“Yes, nice ’nough; but on the train a old woman 

ive me a cent, an’ when we got to the farm I 
found out there wasn’t a store within ten miles.”— | 
Good News. 


COURTLY. 


A French paper records a polite passage between 
a youngish lady and a gentleman of seventy years. 

| 

She began by asking him how he was, and com- | 


plimenting him upon his perennial youth. 
“Madam,” he answered, with a bow, “I am youn 


Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- 
mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use 
of Burnett’s Cocoaine. (Adv. 








ANTED—GLASSWORKERS. A few 
more competent, sober workmen will be 
given employment at blowing, pressing, finish- 
ing and gathering. Steady work at good wages 
guaranteed to good men. Applications will 
be considered and acted on in the order in 
which they are received, and in all cases should 
state the position applicant is best qualified 
to fill, references, etc. Apply in person or 
by letter at once to any or all of the following, 
viz. : 
R. J. Bearry, Supt. United States Glass 
Co., Tiffen, Ohio. 
D. C. JENKINS, Supt. United States Glass 
Co., Gas City, Indiana. 
JosEPpH ANDERSON, Gen. Manager United 
States Glass Co., Pittsburg, Penna. 


No Need 
of Dust. | 


“Am I troubled 
with dust on my 
bric-a-brac? Notat 
all. There’s no dust 

in my sweeping, 
and I think it folly to have it. I never 
allow a broom on my carpets—only a 


BISSELL “Swe 


SWEEPER.”’ 


The ‘‘BissExis’’ are dustless and noiseless, 


And that’s only true of the ‘‘ BIssELLs.” 
Sold everywhere. 


JOINTED 


Cloth Doll. 


























“Bow-Wow” 


Looks 
like a 
live 
Pug Dog 





Price 


10 


Patented July 6 and Oct. 4, 1892. Cents. 


A perfect likeness of the pet “Pug Dog,” printed in 
natural colors on cloth and marked where to cut ou 
and sew together. You then stuff with cotton or 
pene ae put a piece of pasteboard in bottom to make 

stand up. 











“‘Bow-Wow” is made at the same mills and 
as true to nature as the famous ‘*Tabby Cat’’ 
that we offered one year ago. Since that time 
we have sold over 80,000 ‘*Tabbys,’’ sending 
them by mail to every part of the United States. 

This year we repeat the offer of ‘““Tabby’’ at 
the same price as ‘‘Bow-Wow’”’ (10 cts.), also a 


Galaxy of Houschold Pets. 


“Tatters” (Skye Terrier), ‘‘“Bunny’’ (Rab- 
bit), “Jocko” (Monkey), “Owl,” “Little Red 
Riding Hood” and black doll “‘Pickaninny.” 


All the above come on a half yard of cloth just like 
“Tabby” and “Bow-Wow” and cost 


10 cents each. 


We also have ““Tabby’s” Kittens and “Bow- 
Wow’s” Puppies, which are about half size of 


| the cat and dog, and come as follows: 


This Doll, 
14 inches in 
length, is 
printed in life- 
like colors on 
cloth with 
lines showing 
where to cit | 
out and sew 
together. It 
is to be stuffed 
with cotton or 
bran, and is 
jointed in the 
arms and legs 
so it can be 
made to sit in 
a chair or ap- 
© pearinany nat- 

= ural position. 


See 
Tlastration. | 






Patented. 


Price on one-half yard of cloth, 


10 cents. 
For Sale by Your Dealer. 


If he has not got them show him this adver- 
tisement and he will get it for you. 


Do not send to us as we have none <t retail. | 


See full page in COMPANION PREMIUM List for 





| “Tabby Cat,” “Pug Dog,” “Skye Terrier,” | 
| “Rabbit,” “Monkey,” “Owl,” “Little Red | 


Riding Hood,” and ‘“‘Negro Dollie.’ 


Arnold Print Works, ; 


NORTH ADAMS, MASS. 


| sioners for the fol- 


| World’s Fair. 


Four on one-half yard 10 cents. 
Eight on one yard 20 cents. 





For the children—the above articles offer the most 
attractive and harmless playthings that can be obtained 
in the world, and the slight expense makes them come 
within the reach of all. 

See your neighbor and talk this over. Examine 
the full page describing these articles in THE YouTH’s 
COMPANION PREMIUM LIST (Oct. 26th number) and 
make up your order, sending us the advertised price. 


We pay Postage or Express. 
Order at once so to be in season for Christmas. 
NOTE, These figures are printed in fast colors by the 


Samous™ Arnold Print Works” and are durable, attractive 
and true to nature. Address your orders to 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO., 
Boston, Mass. 


AT THE WORLD’S FAIR. 
The 
“Crown” Piano 


has been chosen by 
the official commis- 








lowing, and _ other, 
state and foreign 
buildings at the 


Arizona, 

Arkansas, 

California, 
laware, 


























Florida, i t: Texas, 
no, Missouri, Utah, 

Tilinois, ontana Virginia, 
Indiana, Nebraska, Washington, 
iowa, New Mexico, West Virginia, 
Kansas. North Dakota, Wisconsin, 
Kentucky, Iklahoma, New South Wales, 
Louisiana, Rhode Island, Sweden, 

aine, South Dakota, Guatemala, &c. 





The “CROWN” PIANOS have merit and this 
is their reward. Jilustrated Catalogue FREE. 


GEO. P. BENT (Clerk No. 61), Chicago, Il. 


TELECRAPHY. 


Learner’s manual of complete instruction, with de- 
scription of instruments. How to yee up Telegraph 

ines, Electric Bells, Batteries, ete. By mail FREE. 
J. H. Bunnell & Co., 76 Cortlandt St.,. New York. 
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Stylish Cloaks 





From Extra Fine 
Materials. 


At Prices Positively lower than the most common Cloaks 
are usually sold. 


Through the recent great financial depression we secured thousands of pieces of 


fine Cloaking Materials, at much less than 


actual cost of production, and are thereby 


enabled to offer high class garments at prices that will astonish the most critical. 
More than sixty thousand cloaks were sold by us through the mails last season, 
because each garment is of superior fit, finish and workmanship and imparts to the 


wearer that degree of style, grace and comfort so hard to obtain. 


Our unmatchable 


low prices, coupled with the well-known superior style of our garments, make them 


doubly interesting. Write at once for our 


Special Cloak Catalogue 


Mailed free on a 
postal card request. 


In a communication to the Jbis he mentioned | enou g| 
gh to consider you charming, and old enou 1 
what he had seen, and one of the editors of the | to be permitted to tell you so to your face.” . | ° e STEVENS & BROS., 1 1 l State St., Chicago. 
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AN UNEXPECTED ORDEAL. 


One of the oldest trades of the world is the 
work of making wine from grapes. The stranger 
who watches the process in southern France has 
little desire to taste the juice of the grape after it 
has passed through the press. The author of 
“In the Vine Country’ describes her first sight 
of wine-making : 

In the mouth of the archway was a broad and 
shallow wooden receptacle, called the pressoir. 
Heaped up in it were mounds of grapes, all black 
and shining, with their splendid indigo bloom 
gone forever; and, splashing about amongst 
them, barefooted and ankle-deep in the thick 
magenta juice, were the treaders of the wine- 
press. 

It was those bare feet, crimsoned with juice, 
that took our whole attention for the first few 
minutes. We had been given uncertain warnings 
as to what we might or might not see, but we 
had always hoped against hope for sabots. 

I think the proprietor felt for us—not sympa- 
thetically, of course, but compassionately. He 
hastened to explain that the fermenting process 
purified everything; the old: plan had beep for 
the men to join hands and dance round and 
round the pressoir, trampling the juice out of the 
grapes, and singing a little sacrificial vintage 
song, but now nothing like that obtained. All 
this was very consoling and nice, but it did not 
in the least mitigate the horror that fate had in 
store for us. 

At this juncture one of the barefooted and 
blue-clad workmen approached with a small 
tumbler in his singularly dirty hand. 

“The ladies would like to taste the mozt,’’ he 
observed, dipping the tumbler in a tub half-full 
of the muddy juice that was trickling out of the 
pressoir. He proffered us the tumbler with a 
bow, and we looked at each other in speechless 
horror. 

We were quite certain we should not like to 
taste it; but there in front of us was held the 
tumbler, with behind it a pair of politely observant 
black eyes, and ari unbroken flow of commendation 
in singsong Bordelais French. 

We were assured that the moat was delicious, 
mild and sweet, and lastly, that it was very 
wholesome; and we replied, with a ghastly smile, 
that we were not concerned about its wholesome- 
ness; while all the time we heard the splashing 
of the feet in the pressoir, and the quiet trickle 
of the juice into the tub. 

That I swallowed a quarter of a teaspoonful 
shows partly my good breeding and partly my 
extreme desire that my second cousin should not 
be discouraged. 


CE Pa 
TRAINING PARROTS. 


It is still a mystery to the world how the 
parrot is enabled to talk. With clearness of 
tone that leaves nothing to be desired, it utters 
labials, dentals and gutturals, and yet the bird 
possesses not lips, teeth nor larynx, such as we 
use as the organs of speech. It produces all the 
tones and modulations of the human voice with 
nothing more than a hollow bill. 

Another curious matter is the strength of the 
parrot’s memory, which enables it to make use 
of a considerable vocabulary. Then, too, the 
intelligence of the bird enables it sometimes to fit 
the exclamation which it employs to the circum- 
stances under which it is called upon to exercise 
its voice. 

The abbot, M. Henri Gras, relates, in Le 
Cosmos, his experience in training a pet parrot. 
The account will be of interest to those who have 
such a work on hand. 

My parrot was given to me in 1878. It was 
so extremely wild, timid and delicate, that in 
despair of taming it, I was about to give it back 
when I noticed its growing confidence and kept 
it. 

A friend then gave me another parrot, a green 
female one from Brazil. This I named Coquette. 

The other’s name was Coco-Gris. Coquette 
was already tame, and she helped me tame her 
companion. 

I very soon noticed Coco-Gris whistling and 
repeating words, and I devoted myself to teaching 
him the usual phrases. From that time we 
became greater friends and have remained such 
ever since. Coeo-Gris often takes his lesson on 
my shoulder, and if he already knows the words 
which I repeat to him, tells me so by making a 
certain noise. 

My pupil is anxious to learn and remember 
things that he has observed for himself, things 
that I have not taught him, and thus his 
knowledge increases. He speaks with inimitable 
perfection more than fifty ingenious sentences. 

But the most remarkable thing is that his 
sentences are not pronounced at haphazard, but 
are often singularly appropriate. When he is 
put into the cage he says, ‘“‘I am going into the 
cage,’’ and when he is given some dainty, ‘‘Here 
is something good.’”” When he is swinging he 
will say, ‘‘Coco-Gris is swinging.”” When Coquette 





screams he says, “Come, Coquette, you mustn’ t! 
scream."’ If she is singing he says, “You sing 
well, oh, very well!” 


* 
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MOZART AT SALZBURG. 
After a triumphal journey through Germany, 





France, England, Belgium, Holland and Switzer- | 


land, the boy musician Mozart retarned to his 


home at Salzburg. As soon as he saw the house | 


where he had passed his childhood, he ran away 
from his father and went all over the house, 
welcoming the sight of the familiar old furniture, 
which all the magnificence he had seen had not 
made him forget. 


Then he renewed acquaintance with his dear 
old friend, a cat, which he had entrusted to Frau 
Haguenauer’s care. He asked after the Frau’s 
son, Dominique. When he learned that Domi- 

ue had become a monk, he wept because he 
thought he should never see him again, but 
reassured on that point, he cheerfully announced 
his intention of going immediately to embrace 
Dominique and to have him teach him how to 
catch flies, of which art Dominique was a master. 

The lad had been extravagantly féted and 
praised, but the experience had not altered the 
sweet simplicity of his nature. He went con- 
tentedly back to school. A few months later the 
archbishop of Salzburg, who had always been 
skeptical about the marvellous musical gifts of 
Mozart, put him t6 a decisive test. He shut him 
up in a room of his palace with the text of an 
oratorio. At the end of a few days the eleven- 
ss composer escaped joyfully from his 

, leaving a tinished oratorio in the hands of 
pen ee prelate. 

About this time he composed the music for a 
Latin comedy, “Apollo et Hyacinthus,”’ which 
was given by the pupils of the Salzburg Uni- 
versity. To do this work, which consisted of a 
symphonic. introduction, a chorus, five airs, two 
duets, and a final trio, he studied Latin, for he 
was unwilling to try to give musical expression 
to words and sentiments, the meaning of which 
he could only guess at, though many older 
composers have been contented to do so. 
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GOT IT BROKEN. 


The English sparrow, so called, has few friends. 
In more than one part of the world a price is set 
upon his head. All the more proper is it, there- 
fore, to give him credit for whatever good qualities 
he may possess. A writer in Donahoe’s Magazine 
tells a story about him which, if there was no 
fault in the observation, must be set dewn as a 
striking example of animal intelligence. 


In front of the Tribune Building, in New York, 
there stands, or sits, a statue of the late Horace 
Greeley. Over against the editor, as it were, and 
well into the street, is a statue of Benjamin 
Franklin. Around this latter statue is a car-track, 
and the curve is known to the drivers and con- 
ductors as ‘“Cape Horn.” 

Standing not long ago at a point near Cape 
Horn, I observed a sparrow struggling with a 
piece of. bread about as large as himself. He 
tried to fly away with it, but apparently it was 
much too heavy for him. 

Then he changed his tactics and pushed and 
pulled until the bread lay directly upon the car- 
track. A car rounded the Horn just at that 
moment, and the sparrow with a sharp chirp flew 
up and rested upon the bald head of the venerable 
Doctor Franklin. The wheels of the car crushed 
the hard lump of bread into a thousand crumbs, 
whereupon the bird descended and settled down 
to a feast. 
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HE WASN'T. 
The honest farmer is not easily ‘‘come up with"’ 








in conversation, when he is on his native heath. | 


A city man who was visiting the country with 
his family called a farmer in to see his wife, one 
day, and introduced the farmer in this way : 

““My dear, this js an agricultural friend of mine 
here, and I assure you he isn’t such a dunce as 
he looks!" 

“And right there, ma’am,” said the farmer, 
promptly, ‘‘is the difference between your husband 
and me!’’ 

oe ee ee 


COMPARATIVE WEALTH. 


‘Who is better off,’ some one asked, in a 
social group; “the man who has a hundred 
thousand dollars, or the man who has seven 
daughters ?"’ 

‘He who has a hundred thousand dollars,” 
several persons answered. 

‘Not at all; for the man who has a hundred 
thousand dollars wants more still, while the man 
with seven daughters, you may be perfectly 
sure, has got all he wants.” 








Are You Out of Work? 


The JOEL A. CONNOLLY PLASTER 





CO., Bosto: 
Mass., will employ you at once introducing their nove my | 





Requires abso- 
lutely no hon- 
ing whatever in 
private use. This 
can be truly said 
of noother raz- 
or under the sun. 
If your dealer 
hasn’t it, send 
$2.00 to 
A. J. SILBERSTEIN, 
N. E. Manager, 
89 & ot Bedford St., 
BOSTON. 


Remember 


THAT THE 


KB 


EXTRA 
Razor 





BELL’S SPICED DRESSING, 









POULTRY 







KREG BEY 10cent can, e lewant picture: ard 
es s of Poultry,” “Happy mily,”* Phan ks- 
At) oe “Swi givin and Christmas. ~ Each in $ ‘wa 
. = y ors, all by mail on receipt of 6 two-cent 
Ne, ze yA a "Or pay alone on receipt 

<ASONIn of 3 two-cent stam 
er I) The William G. Bell im, Boston, Mass. 








THE 


GA tHAIAL OF 


Oth; 


connected with the Albany Rusiness College is noted 
for the practical cha) er of its instruction and for the | 
roficiency of its graduates. It is the largest in the 
Bast and best in America. For information 
ddress J. Bb. CARNELL, Albany, N. Y. 


GRERSE, 
pm en othing 

FRESH PAINT commevied for cleaning | 

AND INK eaded windows anc 


Ask your Druggist for it. Sample a heetle bye by mail 20 cts. 
F. Cc. Lo ORD, Agent, W. Roxbury, Mass. 
CAN BE 


BU RG LA RI E PREVENTED. 


Dwelling Houses, Offices, Stores, Stables, etc., 
in city or country—anywhere in New England 
—fitted with our 

BURGLAR ALARMS. 

Also All Kinds of Electric Work Executed. 
Write us. Estimates furnished. 
BLODGETT BROS. & COMPANY, Electricians, 
383 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


Baggy Trousers 
Prevented 


by the only device ever inven- 
ted; is worn in the pant leg; 
no inconvenience 

Mailed te any ht 
on receipt of 50 cents. 

Agents Wanted in every town. 

A. R. CHAPMAN, 
Box 2668, Boston, Mass. 











somovene, sot from | 
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BRAIN-WORKERS 


should use Winchester’s 


HYPOPHOSPHITE OF LIME AND SODA 


to keep the system supplied with Phosphorus, and thus 
sustain the Vital Force, Nerve Power and Energy. It 
strengthens and builds up the whole nervous and 
general system. | 
soLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 
162 William St., New York. 


SCROLL SAWYER. 


On receipt of lic. I will send 
gost - Be paid, this three - shelf 
racket Design, size 18x21, over 
* 300 new and beautiful miniature | 
designs for scroll sawing, and 
_ ny So-pare illustrated Catalogue 
Scroll Saws, LT n= aad reney 
an 

Small Vosks, Fancy Hinges, ate. me 
or send 6 cents for Catalogue 

and Miniature Designs. 


A. H. POMEROY, 
Division C, 
98 Asylum Street, 
Hartford, Conn. 


Wal Paper. 


10e. Paper marked down to only c. 
=. Paper marked down to only jie: Fo roll 
. Paper marked down to only 
Samples for Three 2-cent Stamps. 


PERKINS, 66 Eliot Street, Boston, Mass. 

















LADIES! 


Use only 














on your 





Boots and Shoes 


The most elegant article of ite kind now in use. 

Will restore the original color and lustre to 
your shoes. Doesn't soil the skirts when wet. 

Just as good for Bags, Trunks, Harness, Etc. 

Does not crack, nor harden the leather. 

For sale by All Dealers. Lowest priced 

















Sieaunc 


GOUGH AND CROUP SYRUP 
seen RELIABLE REMEDY for all ames | 


a. by Physicians. ft 
he yA, - stubborn Bate of 





and save theGHILD, TRY IT. Sold by alt’ 
Druggists. C6. B. ——y ~¥ Proprietor, 





Cures 
Eczema. | Salt Rheum. 
Chafing. | Burns. 
Pimples. | Sunburn. 
Itching. | Tender Feet. 


Infant Chafing and Scalding. 





Send tour cents in stamps tor Sample and Book 
Sold by Druggists. 50 cents per Box, or by post. 
COMFORT POWDER CO., Hartford, Conn. 

Use Comfort Soap for Hands, Face and Complexion. 
It is Antiseptic, Emollient and Curative. 25 cts. a cake, 





“The fact is,—it kills pain.” 


Kop Plaster 


Filled with the soothing. pain- killing 
virtues of fresh hops. Goes right to the 
spot—relief is eee Beyond question 
the best, strongest, quickest-act- 
ing plaster for every ache, pain, strain, 
soreness and weakness. 

HOP PLASTER CO., Boston, 
make the genuine goods. Both sides gt 
plaster show their signature. Sold by 
reliable drug and country stores every- 
where. Mailed free, 25 cts.; 5 for $1.00. 
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Bowser H 


as a Fall. 























| Mr. Bowser—Great Scott, Mary, my back is b 
you leave soap laying all over the steps i 
quit soap, and use SAVENA? 


Mary—Law sakes alive, Mr. Bowser, an’ are ye hurted ? 
Perhaps you think I like to come down-stairs on the back of my neck 
I believe it is a deep-laid scheme between you and Mrs. Bowser to put me out of 


Mr. Bowser—Fright ! 

that way. 

the way. 

Mrs. Bowser—Why, Mary, what made you use 
nicely with SaVENA? Where did you get it? 

Mary—Sure, mum, it was only a sample that 
more. Its no good, anyway. 

And Mr. Bowser started down town, rubbing his 


roke ! 
n that way? 


Do you think I am a circus acrobat, that 
Didn’t your mistress tell you to 


Sure, an’ the fright ye did be givin’ me! 


that soap, when you always clean everything so 
a soap-peddler trowed in, TJ’ ll never use any 


back, leaning hard on his umbrella, and mutter- 


ing to himself:—‘‘I’ll buy a three-dozen box of SAVENA, and hire another girl to keep a 
package of SAVENA under that blamed Mary’s plate, so she will always have it at hand.” 


A Useful Present in Each Package of Savena. 
Also One Hundred Premiums to select from. 
Send for circular giving full description of Premiums. 


H. R. STEVENS, 464 Broadway, Boston, Mass. 


FOR SALE BY ALL GROCERS. 

















House Furnishings, Soaps, Etc. 





That Christmas Present 


Ought to be Attractive, Durable and Useful: 
Such are goods stamped ‘with the name 


Wall <a 


YOU SHOULD SEE OUR 


Beautiful New Goods 


Before Making Your Purchase. 


Holmes & Edwards. 


Sterling Silver Iniaid 


Spoons and Forks are stamped 
“E STERLING INLAID HE” 
on the back of the handle. 


Selection made from all the leading Man- 
ufacturers’ lines. 





PAT’D. DEC.9,1884. 


& MAR.2, 1886. 


Our Prices Will Induce You To Buy. 
In sending for samples state the room to 


be papered, colors preferred, and 
about the price desired. 


J. W. GERRY, 
47 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 47 
Remember the Number. 





Pieces of silver are inlaid in the back of the 
bowl and handle, then the article is plated entire. 

No possibility of worn spots at these points. 
Guaranteed in family use for 25 years. 


Ask your Jeweler for the INLAID Spoons and Forks 
And Fancy Pieces, XIV Plate. 
, MADE ONLY BY 


The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co., 
Box 810, Bridgeport, Conn. 









REMEMBER .. . 
TRS AT. os 
CHRISTMAS. TIME. 


Almost Everybody Likes Good Perfumery. 
Therefore a bottle of good perfume makes a present 
acceptable to almost anybody. We have 400 odors of 


perfume from which to select. A larger assortment 
than can be found elsewhere. 


All Very Fragrant. 

All Very Lasting. 

All Warranted Satisfactory. 
We have the Largest Variety of 


TOILET REQUISITES 


AND 
. TOILET LUXURIES 


Ever shown in one store. 


We sell all Drug Store Goods at Lower Prices 
than they canbe bought for elsewhere. 


Woodward's ‘stra Pee Drug Store 


100 and 102 Tr t mie" °° ti Mass. 


Before Consumption * 


is the time to be careful. A neg- 
lected Cough leads to Weak Lungs. 
Weak Lungs lead to Consumption. 


Angier’s \ 
ETROLEUM EMULSION 


(with Hypophosphites) )) 
PRACTICALLY TASTELESS. : 





an a 





Heals Weak Lungs and Prevents Consumption 


Increases the Appetite and aids Digestion. 

Cod Liver Oil has had its day. Science 
in Angier’s Petroleum Emulsion has 
discovered ‘something far better. It is 
an old-fashioned notion that medicine 
must’ taste bad to do good. 

50 cents and $1.00 a bottle. 

FREE. Our book, “Petroleum: Its Mission.” 

Angier Chemical Co., Boston, Mass. }) 


Angier’ s Petroleum Tablets for Coughs, 25 cts. 
Angier’s Petroleum Soap for the Skin, 25 cts. 


. 


YIP 


















From the Orient. 


Think for a moment to what uses a few good rugs may be put in your house. 
In the first place, as floor coverings, they are not approached by any other 
carpets‘ known. Beautiful, durable, artistic— easily taken up and cleansed — 
capable of ready change from room to room for variety’s sake — always available 
if one removes to another house — certain to be “in style” — that’s what rugs 
are on the floor. 
Then.again; suppose you throw one gracefully over a couch, or use it as a por- 
tiere, or hang it upon the wall as a background for choice furniture or works of art? 
Our assortment of Oriental Rugs and Carpets, replenished by fresh impor- 
tations, is quite without an equal hereabouts. Not only do we offer some extra 
fine Antiques, ranging in price up to $1000 each, but we have also paid special 
attention to medium grades, in choice colorings, the prices of which begin at $5 
—for which sum a very handsome and durable rug can be obtained, though 
not, of course, of large size. 
REMEMBER these two things: 1st— That owing to our great 
number of EXCLUSIVE patterns, obtainable nowhere else, it is simply 
IMPOSSIBLE for a purchaser to really know what there is in the 


market without examining OUR STOCK. 2d—-That, considering 
quality and style, our PRICES are the LOWEST in. Boston. 


Carpets 
John H. Pray, Sons & Co., and Upholstery, 


658 Washington Street, Opp. Boylston Street, Boston. 


Toilet Soap 


BUTTERMILK 


FOR THE COMPLEXION. . 

FOR KEEPING THE SKIN SOFT. 

FOR MAKING THE SKIN WHITE. 
For its Soothing Effect and Beneficial Feeling it is 
the GRANDEST SOAP IN THE WORLD. 


NO OTHER SOAP LIKE IT. 
TAKE NO SOAP IN PLACE OF IT. 


--IT EXCELS ANY 25-CENT SOAP... 


IF YOUR DEALER DOES NOT KEEP IT, Send 12 cts. 
for Full SIZE SAMPLE CAKE. 





"eBeyxoud jo o|)wis-oe, ozis % 





The guality of this Soap SEABARTERD. See that the name “But- 
termilk” is printed as a Es n bronze,” and the a “Cosmo 
Buttermilk Soap Con ohicago™ diamond on end of package. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


COSMO BUTTERMILK SOAP CO., 185-187 Wabash Ave., Chicago, ™. 





Comfort for the Weary. 


You must cut your furniture according to your constitu- 
tion. - If you are not over-robust you will find that such a 
chair as this is better than medicine for you. 

For it is not the long intervals of repose that you need : 
it is those short snatches of rest stolen out of the day, when 
by the help of such a chair as this you may enjoy complete 

rest for five minutes, and rise refreshed. 

There are four adjustments, and you can rest 
any part of the body. The chair is very broad 
between the arms. There is a large head cushion 
which is almost a. pillow, finely made and heavily 
stuffed. - The seat is deep, with wide, comfortable 
arms. The rear legs of the chair are so low that 
the body has the extra support that comes from 

_ leaning back. In the last adjustment the seat 
and back become almost a bed. 

The covering is a beautiful peacock-blue cor- 
duroy, with curious old pattern in light self-colors. 


JUST ISSUED. - ee Catalogue for 1894. 300 uratiens. 
Sent to any address on receipt of fee Teens stamps fer ae it bathe 


Paine’s Furniture C0,, 48 Canal St., setae Beye Boston. 
















Only $26.00. 


November Wind 


works havoc with the tender skin of ladies and 
children, causing it to turn red and grow rough. 


Century Cream 


Is a Sure Relief for All Such Affections. 


It leaves the Skin delightfully soft and healthy. It is a 
perfect Skin Food, absolutely harmless, and might be swallowed 
without danger or inconvenience. 

Contains no Poisonous Minerals, Glycerine or Greasy Oils. 


Put up expressly for the Toilet Table in Original Triangular Bottles. 
Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers have it. 


Sample Bottle by Mail for 8 Cents in Stamps. 
EASTERN TOILET COMPANY, Portland, Maine. 


50c. and $1.00. 





Contract and House Furnishing Dept. 


Private Parties, 


desiring to completely furnish Dwell- 
ings, Halls, Flats, Offices, Stores, Hotels, 


Public Authorities, Yachts, etc., etc., at the least possible 
expense, time and trouble should inquire 


Firms or Corporations into the inducements offered by our 
Contract and House Furnishing Department. At the least possible inconvenience 
to patrons we will gladly furnish Samples, Estimates and full information in the 
equipping of any interior in 














Shades, Furniture, Table Linen, Silver Ware, 
Awnings, Carpets, Blankets, China, 
Curtains, Kitchen Needs, Sheets, Wooden Ware, 
Upholstery, Straw Matting, Pillow Cases, Brass Goods, 
Rugs, Domestic Carpetings, Quilts, Cutlery, 
Portieres, Pictures, Tin Ware, Glass Ware, 
Bedsteads and Bedding, Brooms, Toilet Articles, Lamps, &c., &c. 











Wherever desirable we will send our representative. Letters of inquiry 
promptly attended to and circular of information mailed upon application. 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO., Boston, Mass. 


All house- 
that Seto etade Shredded Codfish makes the most delicious 
“Picked-up” Codfish they ever ate. It’s 
equally good for Fish Balls or Fish Cream. 
Then it costs but 10 cents a box and 
is ready for the table in 15 minutes. 
No Odor. No Boiling. No Soaking. 


“Nothing in the World equals it, either in price or quality.” 
keepers admit 







Beardsley’s 


Shredded 


(Trade Mark.) 


Codfish. 


Ask your Grocer to put in a Box of Shredded Cod- 
fish with your next order. PREPARED ONLY BY 


10 Cts. a Box. 
J. W. BEARDSLEY’S SONS, 178-180 West St., New York. 








Makers of the Celebrated Acme Sliced Smoked Beef. 











